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A Fresh Analysis 
of the Rochdale Principles: I’ 


by 


Paul LAMBERT 


Professor of Political Economy at Liége University 


Director of the International Centre for Research and Information 
on Collective Economy 


Of all the experiments which contributed to the spontaneous rise, 
during the first halj of the nineteenth century, of the modern co-operative 
movement the most remarkable by reason of the practical results tt 
achieved was that made by a group of weavers and other craftsmen in 
the small town of Rochdale in Lancashire—the Rochdale Society of 
Equitable Pioneers. The Pioneers had the wisdom to base their joint 
venture on a number of princtples—drawn from various sources—and 
to combine and apply them so judiciously that they have come to be 
known as the “ Rochdale principles”. From that time on co-operation 
has not ceased to spread, until it is now to be found in the most diverse 
sectors of economic life throughout the world. 

In the present article Professor Lambert analyses the Rochdale 
principles in the light of this prodigious growth and of present-day 
conditions, singling out those that he believes to be of fundamental 
importance, suggesting three significant additions, and examining each 
in turn from the point of view of practical applicability. The pages 
that follow are devoted to the first—and cardinal—princtple, that of 
democracy. The remaining principles are dealt with successively in 
the second part of the article, which will appear in the August issue 
of the Review. 

1 This article is an advance publication—omitting only a few passages 
not essential to the main argument—of a chapter of Mr. Lambert's book, 
La doctrine coopérvative, which is to be published during the course of the year 


by the Editions des propagateurs de la coopération, 17 place E. Vandervelde, 
Brussels. 
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HE Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers was registered on 
24 October 1844. The ideas of its founders, set forth in its 
rules and the minutes of its meetings, make up a body of principles 
that have since imbued the co-operative movement throughout the 
world. 
Although Charles Howarth thought that he had discovered the 
device of the dividend, none of these principles was, strictly speak- 
ing, new *; the originality of the Pioneers lay partly in the way 


1 For the history of the Pioneers see George Jacob HoryoakeE: The 
History of the Rochdale Pioneers, Tenth Edition (London, Allen and Unwin, 
1892), the original text of which was published as a series of articles in the 
Daily News in 1857. See also W. Henry Brown: The Rochdale Pioneers : 
A Century of Co-operation (Manchester, Co-operative Union, 1944) and 
G. D. H. CoLte: A Century of Co-operation (Manchester, Co-operative 
Union, 1944). Tradition has it that the Pioneers numbered 28. If we include 
all those entered in the purchases book, even those who resigned almost 
immediately, the total exceeds 30; but a pioneer should, after all, exhibit 
the quality of constancy. After close consideration G. D. H. Cole (op. 
cit., pp. 402 ff.) confirms the figure of 28. The great majority of the Pioneers 
were weavers, while some of them followed related crafts (Charles Howarth, 
for example, was a warper) ; but they also included a tailor, a joiner, a 
pedlar and a clogger. In my book, La doctrine coopérative, 1 defend tradition 
against certain attacks, both recent and of long standing, on two points : 
the poverty of the Pioneers and the pre-eminent influence of Robert Owen 
(as of Fourier in France) as the inspirer of co-operation. 

Unfortunately there is no critical edition of the rules of the Rochdale 
Society of Equitable Pioneers (containing the various amendments) or of 
the main resolutions passed at its meetings, and outside Great Britain the 
student has a good deal of trouble in obtaining them. Mr. D. Flanagan, the 
librarian of the Co-operative Union in Manchester, has kindly provided 
me with a copy and I should like to express my warmest thanks for his 
assistance. 

2 Holyoake (op. cit., p. 148) ascribed the discovery of the principle of 
the dividend to Alexander Campbell of Glasgow (in 1822) and stated that 
the principle was first put into practice in the Meltham Mills Society in 
1827. Dr. G. Fauquet is unfair to Holyoake’s book in stating “ This story 
is the source of the popular tradition which assigns the place and date of 
the birth of the first co-operative society to Rochdale in 1844” (see G. 
FAauQuEt: Regards sur le mouvement coopératif (Basle, Brussels and Paris, 
1949), p. 20). Nowadays it is agreed that the first instance in which the 
dividend principle was put into effect was in the Lennoxtown Society in 
1826, the co-operative itself having been founded in 1812 (see, inter alia, 
FAUQUET, op. cit., p. 25; COLE, op. cit., p. 67; and Jack BalLey: The 
British Co-operative Movement (London, 1955), p. 12). 

As for the principle of democracy, it had been applied for a long time, 
particularly in religious communities. But its application to business was 
an innovation due to the co-operatives which preceded the Pioneers, Demo- 
cracy was usual in the friendly societies, and the rules of the Rochdale 
Society were based on those of one of them, the Manchester Rational Sick 
and Burial Society (see FAUQUET, op. cit., p. 25). 

The principle of the open door was not really new either ; the difference 
was that the Pioneers were more thorough-going in their observation of 
it than most of.the early co-operatives. 

Similarly, the payment of fixed interest on capital had been proposed 
by Owen who. hoped, however, that in time the need for such payments 
would disappear (see G. D. H. Cote: Socialist Thought : The Foverunners, 
1789-1850 (London, 1955), p. 99). 
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they combined them and gave them their final form and partly in 
the outstanding success with which they put them into practice. 
Moreover, they played a decisive personal part in the development 
of co-operation in Great Britain and tradition quite rightly dates 
the tremendous world-wide growth of co-operatives from them. 

Usually the Rochdale principles are expressed as follows: 
(1) democratic control ; (2) freedom for new members to join, i.e. 
the principle of the open door ; (3) payment of limited interest on 
capital ; (4) distribution of the surplus among the members in 
proportion to their purchases ; (5) cash purchase and sale ; (6) 
purity and quality of the products ; (7) education of the members ; 
(8) political and religious neutrality.* 

Often two further principles are added, namely (9) sale at market 
prices and (10) voluntary membership.’ 

I myself would add a further three principles: (11) disposal of 
the net assets without profit to the members in the event of dissolu- 
tion of the society; (12) promotion of the members’ interests only 
in so far as the latter are consistent with the general interests 
of the community; and (13) determination to take over the world’s 
economic and social system, i.e. to achieve the “ co-operative 
commonwealth ”. 

I shall not, however, dwell on the sixth principle—purity and 
quality of products—which nowadays can usually be taken for 
granted. 

I shall also rearrange the principles dealing with the accumula- 
tion and distribution of surpluses and the sharing-out of the net 
assets, so that my plan will be as follows : 


(1) democracy ; 


(2) rules governing the accumulation and distribution of the 
surplus and the treatment of the net assets (dividend, interest on 
capital, price policy, distribution of net assets, spirit of service) ; 
1 See CoLE: A Century of Co-operation, op. cit., p. 64, and BalILey, 
op. cit., p. 23; also Co-operation and Modern Socialism (Manchester, Co- 
operative Union, 1957), p. 3. 

2 Cf. Erwin HASSELMANN: Die genossenschaftliche Selbsthilfe der Ver- 
braucher (Hamburg, 1957), p. 8. E. Poisson considers these last two as addi- 
tions to the Rochdale principles (see E. Poisson: “ La mise au point des 
principes de Rochdale”, in Revue des études coopératives (Paris, Centre 
national de la recherche scientifique), 13th Year, No. 49, Oct.-Dec. 1933, 
p. 36). See also Hans HANDSCHIN : Les principes de Rochdale et a re 
coopératiste (Basle, U.S.C., 1938), p. 19. Charles Gide included “ sale at 
current prices” or “trade prices” among the Rochdale principles (see 
Charles Gripe: “ Les principes de Rochdale”, in Revue des études coopé- 
vatives, 10th Year, No. 37, Oct.-Dec. 1930, p. 6). See also Albin JOHANSSON : 
“The Demands of Co-operative Practice on Science”, paper read at the 
Second International Conference on Co-operative Science, Erlangen, 20 to 
24 Aug. 1957, paragraph 4. 
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freedom to join ; 
) voluntary membership ; 
cash purchase and sale ; 
neutrality ; 
education ; 
determination to take over the world’s economic and social 
system and to reorganise it on co-operative lines. 


In discussing each of these principles we shall see how far it is 
one of the original Rochdale principles or merely a later accretion, 
and whether or not it is an essential principle of co-operation. 

I shall conclude by touching upon the attitude of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance towards the Rochdale principles. 


DEMOCRACY 
Pre-eminence and Nature of This Principle 


I shall begin by discussing the principle of democracy, which 
is set forth in a new rule registered on 7 August 1845 (as if so far 
the Pioneers had thought it too obvious to be included in the 
rules). This rule states : “ Members present at all general, quarterly, 
and annual meetings to have, each, one vote, and no more, in the 
decision of all questions.” The original rules merely stated that 
the management must be elected and that the general meeting 
of members must be held once a quarter (rules 2 and 5). 

The rule governing eligibility for management was very wide 
in scope ; in fact there were no special restrictions and any member 
could be appointed. 

In my view, democracy is the cardinal principle. It distin- 
guishes co-operative business most sharply from capitalist business, 
and it can be applied uniformly to any type of co-operative 
consumer co-operatives, independent producer co-operatives, credit 
or housing co-operatives, or farm co-operatives of all kinds. 

On the other hand, as we shall see later, the dividend, which 
is held in some quarters to be a vital principle of co-operation ', 
has to be modified in certain co-operatives, and in some instances 
is superseded by a different method of distribution (but not by 
distribution in proportion to the amount of capital held). 


1 Charles Gide in his short article on the Rochdale principles (op. cit., 
p. 14) states : “ The distribution of the surplus in proportion to purchases is, 
as everybody knows, the fundamental Rochdale principle....” Similarly, 
G. MLADENATZ in his Histoire des doctrines coopératives (Paris, Presses 
universitaires de France, 1933), p. 250, states : ‘“‘ The fundamental principle 
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The formula “one man one vote” must be taken literally. 
Each member has a vote solely by virtue of the fact that he is a 
man. The Rochdale Pioneers, who also took part in the struggles 
of the Chartist Movement for universal suffrage, naturally applied 
the political principle of democracy to co-operation. I feel that 
the scholarly Swiss co-operator Hans Handschin is mistaken 
when he considers the principle of democracy to be a rough and 
ready but practical way of applying the true co-operative principle, 
which is to give each individual a voting power in proportion to 
his purchases. One has only to imagine two equally keen co- 
operators, one of them with double the other’s income, to see how 
far this principle, which Handschin believes to be “ theoretically 
fair”, is incompatible with the co-operative spirit.1 Moreover, as 
we shall see shortly, if applied to farming, it has quite unaccept- 
able results. It needs, however, to be discussed in further detail 
and its consequences analysed. 


Fairness of Imposing Conditions on the Right to Vote 


There is nothing to stop a co-operative society imposing condi- 
tions on the right to vote in meetings or to be elected to the commit- 
tee of management. For example, the vote may only be given to 


members who have purchased goods of a minimum value during 
the previous period—provided this minimum does not exceed the 
normal consumption of the poorest member. This in no way 
impairs the principle, for each member knows, merely by reading 
the by-laws, that he is entitled to vote as long as he complies with 
a very reasonable requirement. Charles Gide used to place special 
emphasis on this question and pointed out how unfortunate it was 
to have co-operative meetings largely attended by people who, 
while technically members, had hardly shown the faintest interest 
in co-operation during the previous period. 

Similarly, there can be no objection to clear-cut rules governing 
eligibility for election to the committee of management and, in 


of the co-operative social economy is its distinctive method of distributing the 
social product.” Recently, in commenting upon my argument that demo- 
cracy comes first among co-operative principles, G. PAPART wrote “ this 
viewpoint involves a virtually complete reversal in the scale of co-operative 
values, for there can be no doubt that we have grown accustomed to 
considering the dividend as the main yardstick”. (Postscript entitled 
“Simples réflexions ” to my pamphlet Coopération, démocratie économique 
et planification (Brussels, Société générale coopérative, 1957), p. 45.) 

1 HANDSCHIN, op. cit. pp. 10-11. See also, by the same author, Le 
mouvement coopérati{ suédots, foreword by Ch.-H. BARBIER (Basle, U.S.C., 
1951), and La Finlande coopérative, introduction by Dr. Vainé TANNER 
(Basle, U.S.C., 1957). FAuUQUET (op. cit., p. 31) bears out our point of view. 

2 GIDE, op. cit., p. 13. See also Potsson, op. cit., pp. 32-33 and FauguEt, 
op. cit., p. 33. 
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fact, the by-laws of most co-operative societies do impose restric- 
tions of one kind or another. Individuals who are merely members 
of the society are not eligible unless they have belonged for a 
certain time and have purchased a minimum amount of goods. 


Identification between Members and Users: 
Problem of Relations with Non-Members 


Another point is that in a co-operative society the member and 
the user are one and the same person. 

Bernard Lavergne! has emphasised this principle more than 
any other writer; and, indeed, it is also fundamental. The Rochdale 
Pioneers did not state it in as many words but it is clear from 
their rules and their practice that in fact all the members were 
users. 

But in order to make our principle as broad as possible so as 
to cover any type of co-operative, the word “ user ” calls for some 
definition. Whether or not an individual is a user depends on the 
main function of the society. I would say that the user in a con- 
sumer co-operative is the consumer or the buyer, but that the user 
in a producer co-operative is the person who uses it most by virtue 
of the fact that he works in it and earns his livelihood there, i.e. 
the worker-member.? 

This principle raises the problem of sales to non-members in 
consumer co-operatives. 

Charles Gide and Ernest Poisson have both emphasised the 
importance of not forbidding sales to non-members and the former 
has pointed out that this is often a good way of introducing 
outsiders to co-operation and gradually winning them over.’ This, 
however, strikes me as a question of degree, and Poisson appears 
to have overlooked this in his article. 

A co-operative would cease to be genuine if most of its business 
were done with non-members. 

This is inevitable once we accept the principle of democracy 
and the principles—which we shall examine later—of the formation 
and distribution of the co-operative trading surplus. If a consumer 


1 Bernard LAVERGNE: La révolution coopérative (Paris, Presses univer- 
sitaires de France, 1949), p. 60. 

2 In addition to the user-buyer and the user-worker, Fauquet distin- 
guishes a third category—the user-seller (see G. FAuQueT: Le secteur 
coopératif, Fourth Edition (Basle, Paris and Brussels, 1942), pp. 60-61). 
For reasons which I give later, I have not accepted this third category since 
I consider that an association of sellers is not in itself a co-operative. It can 
only become one if the sellers are first of all co-operator-producers or 
co-operator-consumers, 

3 GIDE, op. cit., pp. 8-9, and Porsson, op. cit., pp. 40-42. 
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co-operative regularly did most of its business with non-members 
it would distribute the bulk of the surplus made on these sales 
to its own members, which would be contrary to the co-operative 
spirit. Even if it tried to calculate the non-co-operative surplus 
and set the money to reserve, its members would still derive an 
obvious indirect benefit. Moreover, if it allocated the surplus to 
some independent welfare institution, its main purpose, while 
unquestionably charitable, would not be co-operative. 

Sales to non-members must remain the exception and should 
chiefly be designed to attract new members.* 

To sum up: as a rule all the members of a co-operative must be 
users and all the users of a co-operative must become members. 
Exceptions can be allowed to this principle on condition that they 
are never more than temporary. 


Need to Reconcile the Democratic Rights of the Different Types 
of User in the Same Co-operative 


During the earliest years of the Rochdale Society of Equitable 
Pioneers, the staff was insignificant compared with the growing 
numbers of members and the Pioneers were only concerned with 
democracy among the consumers. 

It would therefore be stretching things to try to link the 
Rochdale principles with the theoretical discussions and practical 
achievements of the consumer co-operatives in the realm of workers’ 
participation in management. This problem only became of major 
importance when the consumer co-operatives set up their own 
subsidiary production co-operatives. 

I will confine myself here to stating very generally that co- 
operatives must combine democracy for their user-buyers with 
democracy for their user-producers. 


Democracy as the True Yardstick of Co-operatives 


When a co-operative is made up of different groups it is im- 
portant, in deciding whether it is a genuine co-operative or not, to 
look at the society and its constituent groups as a whole. 

It sometimes happens that large capitalist concerns set up sales 
co-operatives in which, on the face of it, the Rochdale principles are 
observed, i.e. each member society has a vote, the surplus is 
distributed on the dividend principle, etc. Why then are these not 
genuine co-operatives ? 


1 The Office des pharmacies coopératives de Belgique (OPHACO), 
in a circular dated 22 July 1957, supported the arguments I put forward 
on this subject at the 30th Co-operative Congress (Brussels, 1956). It 
therefore considers that this is a rule for pharmaceutical co-operatives. 
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Because such a society is only a superstructure and is not based 
on the democratic principle ; if we take a look at each of the mem- 
ber societies we see that the principle “ one man one vote ” does 
not apply. 

I feel that this approach is a very useful one, for it provides a 
reliable yardstick in distinguishing true from false co-operatives. 

Similarly, in agriculture, if a few big landowners employing 
farm workers combine to form a purchasing or marketing co- 
operative, we have exactly the same phenomenon—superficially a 
staunch adherence to the Rochdale principles but in the last 
resort an absence of democracy because the farm workers (who are 
the main users in accordance with the definition I gave earlier) 
have no power to take decisions. 

Before leaving agricultural co-operatives, two further comments 
should be made. 

As the principle “ one man one vote ” is inflexible, there can be 
no question of varying the voting power of individuals in accord- 
ance with the amount of land they farm or the livestock they own." 

The identification of the member with the user is easy enough 
whenever the purpose of the co-operative is to produce together, to 
use machinery together or to purchase together. But it is not 


achieved whenever the sole purpose is to sell together, for the main 
user of a marketing organisation is not the seller but the buyer. 

Thus a marketing co-operative is genuine only in the following 
two ceases: 


(1) if it is merely a subsidiary of one or more co-operatives 
whose purpose is to produce, to pool production equipment or to 
purchase ; 

(2) if it mainly sells to its own members.? 


1 Cf. FAUQUET: Regards sur le mouvement coopératif, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 
Unlike Fauquet, Gide did not attach a great deal of importance to the 
principle of equality of voting power, as is clear from the following passage : 
“ T should, however, point out that in both credit and agricultural production 
co-operatives this rule of equality does not normally apply, any more than 
it applies, I believe, to the co-operatives holding shares in wholesale societies.” 
(“ Les principes de Rochdale”, op. cit., p. 13.) In my view, equality of 
voting power in the primary co-operatives is an absolute rule and any 
society which does not observe it is not a co-operative. Federations of 
co-operatives come up against a number of difficulties in this respect and 
I shall deal with these in more detail later. 

2? I am fully aware that this narrower definition of a genuine marketing 
co-operative will be considered revolutionary in many quarters. I amplify 
this theme in my book La doctrine coopévative in the chapter entitled 
“ L’essence de la coopération”. In my view there must be a clear-cut 
distinction between a co-operative and a cartel. Attempts have been made 
—in my opinion without success—to distinguish between pure “ marketing 
co-operatives ” and cartels ; on this point see R. HENZLER: Die Genossen- 
schaft, eine fordernde Betriebswirtschaft (Essen, 1957), pp. 215-218. 
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The Democratic Principle in Independent Producer Co-operatives 


In the fundamental rules for producer co-operatives laid down 
by Buchez before Rochdale the production workers and the mem- 
bers of the society were the same persons.! 

In practice, producer co-operatives have had to make a number 
of changes to this rule, although by and large they have taken the 
utmost care to maintain the democratic principle. 

Some auxiliary workers are not members, however (e.g. ap- 
prentices, workers on probation or others working temporarily for 
the factory on exceptionally big or urgent orders). This is quite 
natural and, indeed, inevitable. 

Moreover, the dearth of capital which usually plagues producer 
co-operatives forces them to extend their membership not only to 
their worker members but also to suppliers of capital who do not 
actually work in the co-operative. Although the members belong- 
ing to this second group have only one vote each, irrespective of 
their contribution, their mere existence impairs the vital principle 
of the identification of the member and the user. Nevertheless, 
producer co-operatives have overcome this difficulty (in France at 
least) by providing that (1) two-thirds of the committee of manage- 
ment must be chosen from among the wage-earning or salaried staff 
of the society, and (2) the worker members may at any time refund 
capital contributions.’ 

This latter provision is the more important since it means that 
the membership of those who merely supply the capital is only 
temporary and can be ended at will. 

Unfortunately, some workers’ producer co-operatives give their 
more senior members a number of extra votes * which goes against 
the co-operative principle of democracy. 


Direct and Indirect Democracy: Problems of Federations of 
Co-operatives 


In co-operation, as in politics, democracy is not ruled out by 
the existence of indirect democracy. As the co-operative societies 
amalgamated it became more and more difficult and often impos- 
sible for all the members to meet in a single hall. In many co- 


1 Journal des sciences morales et politiques, 17 Dec. 1831. 

* These provisions have in fact been given statutory sanction (section 
29, Book III of the Labour Code). See Georges Hooc: La coopération de 
production, Vol. I (Paris, 1942), p. 168, and Vol. II (Paris, 1943), pp. 29 ff.; 
also Jean WEILLER: Textes et documents a l’appui du cours des institutions 
et doctrines coopératives (Paris, Les cours de droit, 1957), pp. 71-72. 

3 See, inter alia, A. HIRSCHFELD : Comment réaliser les principes coopé- 
vatifs dans l'économie publique (London, A.C.I., 1950), p. 17. 
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operatives there is now a second tier of meetings made up of 
delegates from the primary meetings. Sometimes this second tier 
of meetings elects delegates to an even higher level, e.g. in order 
to form the management committee of a wholesale society or a 
specialised society such as an insurance agency. 

If democracy is to continue to exist in the group, it is essential 
—but sufficient—that the delegates should report back to their 
members and that from time to time they should call for a vote of 
confidence. 

Societies which thus apply democracy at two removes and, in 
general, federations of co-operatives, come up against a good 
many difficulties in allocating voting power at their meetings. 

At one time co-operators thought it natural that the member- 
ship of each constituent society should govern both its capital 
contribution and its voting power. 

For example, in December 1831, even before the Rochdale 
experiment, when a short-lived wholesale society—the North of 
England United Co-operative Company—was set up, the member 
societies were required to contribute capital at the rate of £20 for 
every 100 members. Thirty years later, in 1861, during the discus- 
sions which led to the foundation of the existing British Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, William Bond, secretary of the Reading Indus- 
trial Co-operative Society, wrote in The Co-operator: “ The Society 
could be worked by a committee chosen at the annual conference 
from the various representatives of the Stores, in the same way 
as for an ordinary Store, and participating in the profits upon the 
same principle.” ? 

However, there are a number of objections to allocating voting 
power strictly in proportion to membership, the most weighty of 
which is that this practice would give an absolute majority to two 
or three powerful co-operatives or, indeed, to only one of them. 
Apart from the fact that this would be extremely disheartening 
for the small and medium co-operatives, there would be a risk 
that the wholesale society would favour one area—that of the 
most powerful co-operative—to the detriment of the others. On 
quite another plane the same problem is encountered by inter- 
nationalists when they try to allocate voting power among the 
nations at joint meetings. While the size of each country’s popula- 
tion must be allowed for, it cannot be the only factor ; even the 
smallest nation must be allowed to play its part and its vote must 
not be swamped by sheer weight of numbers. 

This becomes. particularly important whenever a specialised 
co-operative has a membership consisting partly of individuals 


1 Cote: A Century of Co-operation, op. cit., p. 128 and pp. 139-140. 
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and partly of societies or groups, e.g. the Belgian co-operative 
insurance society, Prévoyance sociale ; in such a case an individual 
member with only one vote would feel completely helpless if he 
had sitting next to him at the general meeting a delegate who 
could cast thousands of votes. 

In practice, voting power in federations of co-operatives is 
based either on the turnover of each society with the federation 
(as in Great Britain and Switzerland) or on each society’s holding 
of capital (as in Belgium). In the latter case the number of votes 
that can be cast by any society is limited (e.g. in the Société 
générale coopérative to a fifth of the total number of shares 
represented at the vote) or, alternatively, it does not increase 
in step with the increase in the holding of shares (e.g. in the 
Prévoyance sociale). 

In addition, the British Co-operative Wholesale Society does 
not hold a vote straight away on major issues at its general meet- 
ing but first organises a referendum amongst its affiliated societies.* 

In order to grasp the voting procedure at general meetings of 
federations of co-operatives, the following three points should be 
borne in mind: 


(a) In each instance it is important to scrutinise not only the 
wording of the by-laws but also the way they operate. Very 
often there is a relation between the membership of a co-operative 
and its shareholding (or volume of turnover) within the federation. 
For example, in the Prévoyance sociale, the member society with 
the largest number of shares also happens to have the largest 
membership in Belgium, i.e. the Union co-opérative de Liége. 

(6) The subject of discussion in any federation of co-operatives 
is almost always highly technical, and although decisions are taken 
after due debate they are usually unanimous, each member being 
imbued with the same co-operative spirit. I am well aware, there- 
fore, that my analysis of the allocation of votes is of theoretical 
rather than practical interest. 


(c) These federations are in fact co-operatives of co-operatives, 
since they only accept as members genuine co-operative societies 
together (sometimes) with keen individual co-operators and groups 
which themselves practise democracy and share the co-operative 
ideal. (Thus the Prévoyance sociale includes trade unions among 
its members, which is an excellent thing.) 


_ 1] should like to express my gratitude to the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society (Manchester), the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society (Glasgow), 
the Société générale coopérative (Brussels) and the Prévoyance sociale 
(Brussels) for their kindness in supplying me not only with the text of their 
rules but with other valuable information. Short extracts from the rules 
of these four federations will be found in Appendix I to this article. 
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In other words, these federations are genuine co-operatives, 
because they are composed of, and dominated by, societies based 
on the principle “one man one vote’ 

Just as we earlier concluded that democracy did not exist in 
any so-called co-operative made up of a number of joint stock 
companies, so we can conclude that democracy undoubtedly exists 
in a joint co-operative composed of a number of genuine co- 
operative societies. 

It is as if a mass meeting of all the members of the constituent 
co-operatives had decided the method of voting in the federation. 

However, in allocating voting power I myself would incline 
towards putting in the by-laws an explicit reference to the member- 
ship of each constituent society. I think that the difficulties and 
drawbacks of this method could be overcome in the following way : 


(a) In order to save the smallest societies from being swamped 
by the big ones it could be decided that voting power should 
not increase in proportion to the increase in numbers and that, 
furthermore, the society with the largest membership could not 
possess more than a certain proportion of the total votes, e.g. 
a fifth. 


(b) As the number of members changes from year to year, the 


federation should on paper re-allocate voting power among its 
constituent societies. This, however, would be a nuisance and could 
be overcome by stipulating that it should only take place at longer 
intervals, e.g. every five years. 


(c) As some members take no part in co-operative work, it 
would be as well to reckon only the effective membership, i.e. 
the members who purchased goods of a minimum value during 
the previous year. 

(d) On this subject of co-operative action it is natural that 
the constituent co-operative societies should make a rule entitling 
them jointly to a prescribed majority in the general meeting (e.g. 
three-quarters of the votes) whenever the federation is open to 
individuals, or to groups, such as trade unions, which are not 
co-operatives. 


The Working of Co-operative Democracy 


Various investigations have been carried out lately into the 
actual working of co-operative democracy, and a good deal of 
surprise has been expressed to find that in Great Britain attendance 
at meetings has fallen off sharply over the past twenty years. 

In the big societies with over 50,000 members in the Birmingham 
district, 1.20 per cent. of the members turned up at the general 
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meeting in 1933, but only 0.14 per cent. at the time of the 1954 
survey.! 

The average, however, for the 35 societies covered in 1954 was 
somewhat higher : 0.25 per cent. at meetings where there were no 
elections and 1.3 per cent. at meetings where committees of 
management were elected.? 

A more recent and comprehensive survey held in 1956 has 
yielded slightly less disconcerting results : the average attendance 
at divisional meetings (where there were no elections) was 0.5 per 
cent. and at meetings where there were elections it was 1.65 per 
cent., i.e. one member out of 60. 

In point of fact, the report of the authors of the survey, 
G. H. Ostergaard and A. H. Halsey of Birmingham University, 
was somewhat difficult to follow for non-British readers. The 
first question which came to mind was : how was the membership 
reckoned? It is a well-known fact that in co-operative consumer 
societies the number of registered members exceeds—often con- 
siderably—the number of active members. Very often, a society 
does not find out that a member has moved to another district, 
or even died, until a good deal later. Above all, many people 
come in and register and pay a small first instalment towards the 
minimum shareholding and are never seen in a co-operative shop 
again. 

I was so struck by these percentages, which are far below 
those available for Belgium®, that (having been warned by a brief 
reference in G. D. H. Cole’s book *) I wondered whether such 
large-scale absenteeism was not partly due to the by-laws of the 
big British co-operative societies. I accordingly ventured to put a 
number of questions to Mr. Ostergaard and Mr. Halsey, who gave 
their permission to publish their reply, which is reproduced in 
Appendix II. At this juncture, I should merely like to pick out 
some of the essential points and say a few words on them. 

For the purposes of the British survey, the membership was 
interpreted in its broadest sense, including members who were not 
yet entitled to vote because they were still unable to pay for 


1 Georges LASSERRE : “ Le fonctionnement de la démocratie coopérative ”, 
in Revue des études coopératives, 29th Year, No. 108, Apr.-June 1957, p. 80. 

2G. N. OsTERGAARD and A. H. Hatsey: “ Democracy in British 
Retail Co-operatives ”, in Archives internationales de sociologie de la coopé- 
vation (Paris), 1957, p. 68. 

8’ The Union des coopérateurs of the Charleroi district estimates that 
half the active members turn up at local meetings. The Belgian section of 
the International Centre for Research and Information on Collective 
Economy will publish in 1959 the results of an investigation into the working 
of co-operative democracy in Belgium. 

* A Century of Co-operation, op. cit., p. 387. 
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their shares. The authors of the survey readily admitted that the 
size of this membership helps to explain the low percentage of 
attendance at meetings. But this is not the most important point. 

I inquired how many societies held only one general meeting 
for all their members, and it is remarkable how many of them do 
so—including two with over 100,000 members. Quite obviously 
this system discourages people from attending. For one thing, 
they know that it is impossible to get all the members into a 
single hall and, for another, these societies cover such large areas 
that attendance involves a considerable journey. 

I also inquired whether any British societies used the two-tier 
system of meetings (which is quite common in Belgium) whereby 
the district meeting elects delegates to a higher-level meeting 
which takes most of the decisions. This system is non-existent 
in Great Britain ; there are local meetings, but these are merely 
looked upon as sections of the general meeting and a member 
cannot attend two of them. 

It follows from this that the agenda must be identical at all 
local meetings and the members must vote “no” 


“yes” or “no” to 


identical questions. The discussions cannot be very lively, for 
no one can put forward amendments, let alone propose a completely 
new course of action which the management has not thought of. 


Hence the lack of interest which keeps members away. 

The large British co-operative societies will not take it amiss if I 
tell them quite frankly, as between co-operators, that, in my 
opinion, they will never reduce absenteeism unless they change 
their by-laws and organise a second tier of meetings. 

Nevertheless, we must not overlook the crux of the problem. 

The essence of democracy is that it makes it possible—and 
I emphasise the word possible—for an opposition to express itself 
and take shape at any time. Under the rules of co-operative 
societies this possibility is always present. For long periods the 
members may appear to be sunk in apathy, but once a newcomer 
turns up and starts to make sensible criticisms of the management, 
he soon finds a ready hearing and support. 

This is the fundamental Rochdale principle, which is vital 
to the continued existence of the movement. Does this mean that 
there is nothing that can be done to encourage members to attend 
and take an active part in the running of their societies? 

Of course not, and in fact only last year Mr. Albin Johansson 
launched an urgent appeal to co-operators throughout the world 
to seek ways and means of bringing this about. 


1 Albin JoHANssON: “The Demands of Co-operative Practice on 
Science ”, op. cit. 
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The management of a co-operative calls for quite exceptional 
qualities. The manager must not only be a shrewd executive with 
his finger on general economic problems, the trend of demand and 
the exact position in his own concern ; he must also be a creator 
in the best sense of the word. He must be capable of holding an 
audience’s attention even when explaining the balance sheet of 
the business and of replying readily and convincingly to any 
criticism or objection. Thus it is harder to manage a co-operative 
society than a capitalist company, since the job calls for the same 
qualities plus a number of others—apart altogether from the 
moral standards expected of all co-operators. 

In order to encourage keenness among the members and to give 
them a greater voice in the running of their societies, I think 
action should be taken along the following lines : 


(1) Wherever it has not already been done, the large co- 
operatives should set up a higher-level meeting made up of delegates 
from the local meetings. All meetings should have full powers to 
make proposals and hold discussions. Most issues would be settled 
by the higher-level meeting, but major questions would first of 
all be put to the primary meetings. 

(2) It would be advisable to make the members’ vote worth 
something by granting it only to those who have done a minimum 
amount of business with the society during the previous year. 

(3) The managers should be chosen not only for their organising 
powers but also for their ability to explain co-operative problems 
to members in a clear and interesting way. 


(4) Statements to meetings must, of course, deal with the 
past, but they should always look towards the future as well, 
and discuss the society’s prospects in the year ahead. Co-operators 
must learn once more to strive for victory. 


(5) Managers should not confine themselves to dealing with 
the affairs of their own society. Co-operators are interested to 
hear about the progress of the movement in their own country 
and throughout the world, and the part that co-operation can 
play in solving the major economic and social problems of the day. 


(6) Managers must take pains to put forward interesting 
topics for discussion by meetings every year. 
(To be continued ; see appendices overleat) 
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Appendix I 


DEMOCRACY IN KEDERATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVES 


Types of Co-operatives Referring to the Turnover of 
Member Societies 


Extract from the Rules of the Co-operative Wholesale Society (Manchester). 


Rule 5. The members of this Society shall consist of such co-operative 
societies or companies . .. as have been admitted by the Board, and approved 
by a majority of delegates voting at a general meeting of the Society.... 

Rule 8. Each member shall have one vote in virtue of being a member of 
this Society, one additional vote for the first complete £12,500 worth of 
goods purchased from the Society, and one other additional vote for every 
complete £25,000 of the net purchases of such member from the Society 
during the last 12 months ending on the second Saturday in January, for 
which the figures have been published in the Society’s statement of accounts 
preceding any general meeting held in pursuance of Rule Six, and the trade 
ledger of the Society shall be conclusive evidence of such purchases. . . . 

Rule 9. In pursuance of a resolution of the Board, or of a requisition 
signed by or on behalf of not less than twenty members, which requisition 
has been received by the Secretary not less than eight clear days before the 
date of the divisional meetings of a general meeting, a referendum shall be 
taken upon any proposal to be submitted to such meeting, in which event, 
after the same has been discussed at such meeting, a special voting paper shall 
be sent to each member within seven days after holding such meetings. 
Such voting papers shall set forth the nature of the proposal to be voted 
upon and also any amendment or amendments thereto 


Extract from the Rules of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society (Glasgow). 


Rule 5. The Society shall consist of such co-operative societies . . . and 
of such employees of this Society over twenty-one years of age who are 
bona fide members of their retail societies, and as have been admitted by the 
Committee, subject to the approval of a general meeting of the Society... . 


Rule 24. Each society shall have one vote in virtue of being a member of 
the Society, and fifty votes shall be the maximum representation of the 
Society with the largest net purchases for the immediately preceding quarter. 
All other societies to be entitled to appoint delegates in the same 
proportion. ... The employee shareholders shall be entitled to nominate 
and send one delegate to the general meetings, and when the number of 
share-holding employees shall have reached one hundred and fifty, they may 
select another of their number to represent them, and every additional one 
hundred and fifty shareholders shall be entitled to send one delegate to 
represent them at the Society’s meetings... . 


Types of Co-operatives Referring to the Number of Shares 
Held by Member Societies 


Extract from the Rules of the Société générale coopérative (Brussels). 


Rule 28. The general meeting shall be made up of delegates appointed 
by the associated societies. Each member society shall be entitled to as 
many votes as it possesses shares provided that its delegate or delegates may 
not vote on the basis of a number of shares exceeding one-fifth of the total 
number of shares represented in the voting. 
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Extract from the Rules of the Prévoyance sociale (Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Brussels). 


Rule 6. A co-operator shall be any person admitted to the co-operative 
and registered as a member. Membership shall be open to natural persons or 
bodies corporate... . 

Membership shall be granted by the Committee of Management, subject 
to approval by the general meeting. 


Rule 29. In voting at the general meeting each co-operator shall possess 
one vote.... 
Representatives of a group shall be entitled to the following number of 
votes : 
up to 25 shares 
as 
76 ,, 100 
101 ,, 300 
301 ,, 500 


plus one vote for every 200 shares in excess of 500 up to a maximum of 
50 votes. 


Appendix IT 


CO-OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Replies by Mr. G. N. Ostergaard and Mr. A. H. Halsey of 
Birmingham University to various questions 


1. What is the exact meaning of the term “ British” as it affects the geo- 
graphical scope of the survey ? 

We use the term British to include, England, Scotland and Wales, but 
not Ireland. 


2. I assume that the total number of members for each society includes all 
members on the books at the time of the survey. Did you also try to obtain the 
more vefined membership figures covering only those persons who made at least 
one purchase during the previous year ? 


The membership figures used were those supplied by the societies them- 
selves except in the case of non-responding societies for which the figures 
were taken from Co-operative Statistics, 1954, published by the Co-operative 
Union. No attempt was made, because of the difficulties involved, to 
produce more refined membership figures taking into account the purchases 
of members. As you no doubt know, most societies allow persons to join on 
the payment of a small sum (usually one shilling) and the initial dividend 
payments are then retained until the new member has accumulated the 
required minimum shareholding. This varies from society to society but it is 
rarely more than {1 or £2. It is true, however, that full membership rights 
(e.g. the right to vote in elections) cannot usually be exercised until the 
member has accumulated the required minimum shareholding. The use of 
crude membership figures in calculating the proportion of members attending 
and voting will therefore exaggerate slightly the extent of apathy. 
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3. Which of the societies covered hold only one general meeting in a single 
place, and what is their total membership (if available) ? 


Just over three-quarters of the societies responding to our inquiry 
(i.e. 434 out of 568) hold only one general meeting in a single place. The 
distribution of these societies according to size group is as follows : 


———7--— hence Raiaaiaiiaie 


Number holding 
one or more addi- 
tional divisional 
meetings 


Number holding 
one general 
meeting only 


Under 1,000 members 
1,000— 2,000 
2,001— 3,000 
3,001— 5,000 
5,001— 10,000 
10,001— 20,000 
20,001— 50,000 
50,001—100,000 
Over 100,000 


As you will see, the tendency to hold divisional meetings in addition to the 
general meeting increases with the size group. But it is nevertheless remark- 
able that 63 out of the 103 large societies with memberships over 20,000 
hold only one general meeting, two of these being very large societies with 
memberships over 100,000. The constitutions of such societies have clearly 
not been adapted to cope with the problem of size. 


4. Is there any substantial difference between “ branch” and “ district” 
meetings? Which societies only hold branch or district meetings? In the latter 
case what procedure is followed in taking decisions—voting “ yes” or “ no” toa 
question put by the management, counting of ballot forms in an office, etc. ? 

There are no significant differences between “ branch ” and “ district ” 
meetings. Meetings other than the central meeting are variously called 
“ branch ”, “ district” or “ divisional” meetings. The agenda is identical 
for all meetings and members (other than those moving resolutions) are not 
allowed to attend more than one such meeting. Decisions are arrived at by 
adding the votes (which may be by ballot or by hand) of all the meetings, 
the announcement of the final result generally being made at the central 
meeting, which is usually held a few days after the district meetings. 


5. Which of the societies covered ask their branch or district meetings to 
elect delegates to a higher-level meeting which takes important decisions ? 


There are, so far as we know, no societies in which district meetings elect 
delegates to a higher meeting. There are a few societies, however, which have 
local district committees with advisory powers and in some instances dele- 
gates from such committees may meet collectively for discussions with the 
managerial committee. The nearest approach to the kind of arrangement 
you have in mind obtains in the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, South 
London. In this society there is a Members’ Council composed of 100 
representatives elected biennially in districts. It is an advisory body for the 
purpose of making representations or submissions to any of the executive 
committees of the society and it reports annually to a general meeting of the 
members. The general impression is that it is not a great success and that 
it tends merely to be a medium for expressing complaints to the manage- 
ment committee. 
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6. Are there any societies which allow postal voting and, if so, what are their 
names ? 

The following societies have provision for postal voting or its near 
equivalent : 





a —————— 


Membership Percentage 


in 1955 voting Type of voting arrangement 





| Society 

| 
_—s 
| 


— 


Backworth 


Calne . 


Craghead and 
Holmside 


Crook 
Leeds . 


Seaton Delaval 


Sherburn Hill 
Shiremoor . 


| 


5 
“, 


1 


a 


5 


7 


4 
8 


21.6 
11.5 


Postal ballot, stamped en- 
velope for return. 

Postal distribution of bailot 
papers which are collected 
or may be returned at 
central premises. 


Ballot papers delivered and 
collected by hand. 
—ditto— 
Postal ballot, stamped en- 
velopes for return. 
Ballot papers delivered and 
collected by hand. 
—ditto— 
Postal distribution of ballot 


papers which must be 
returned at branch or 
travelling shops. 

Ballot papers issued to mem- 
bers. 

Ballot papers delivered and 
collected. 


West Cornforth 


West Pelton . 


Clearly such voting arrangements contribute to higher voting participa- 
tion but it is interesting to note that only two of these societies have over 
20,000 members. In the co-operative movement here there is distinct 
antipathy towards the postal ballot because of its possible abuses. 





Interracial Wage Structure 
in Certain Parts of Africa’ 


At its 42nd Session (June 1958) the International Labour 
Conference adopted the Discrimination (Employment and Occupation) 
Convention and Recommendation, 1958, designed, inter alia, to lead 
to the elimination of any distinction, exclusion or preference made on 
the basis of race or colour, which has the effect of nullifying or im- 
pairing equality of opportunity or treatment in employment or occup- 
ation (including access to vocational training and terms and conditions 
of employment). 

The following article consists of a study of one aspect of this 
important question as it affects Africa. From the statistical evidence 
avatlable it is first shown that a wide gap exists between the wages 
earned by the different racial groups in Africa, but that in some 
territories this gap has been slowly closing in recent years. The 
circumstances that gave rise to the existing wage structure and the 
factors tending to widen or narrow wage differentials are then examined 
in an effort to ascertain what part is played by various forces—in- 
cluding discrimination—in their determination. 


N most underdeveloped regions, of {the world the wages’ of 
skilled workers are much higher than those of the unskilled, 
and the distribution of personal incomes in general is much more 
unequal than in economically advanced countries.? In Africa the 


1In Africa South of the Sahara there are only two countries in which 
the European sector of the population (persons of white race) exceeds 
1 per cent. of the total: in the Union of South Africa, a little more than 
20 per cent., and in Southern Rhodesia nearly 8 per cent., are European 
(see pp. 40-41 below). In many parts of Africa South of the Sahara Europeans 
are a much smaller fraction of the population than 1 per cent. and the 
economically active among them are nearly all occupied in managerial and 
administrative positions. It is only in Southern and East Africa that the 
European population is sufficiently large to include a significant number 
of wage earners and it is to these parts of Africa that this article relates. 
Nevertheless, many of the general observations made in it may well be 
applicable to the wage structure in other parts of the continent, such as the 
areas of North Africa having a large resident European population. 

?See Simon Kuznets: “Economic Growth and Income Inequality”, 
in American Economic Review (Los Angeles, American Economic Association), 
Vol. XLV, No. 1, Mar. 1955, p. 1. In this article the author cites examples 
of income differentials, some of which—among the largest in size—relate 
to parts of Africa. 
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gap between high and low wages is very pronounced and, while 
the differential is largely between the skilled and the unskilled and 
between the more productive and the less productive workers, it 
is noticeable that virtually no Euopean (i.e. white) worker receives 
a really low wage, even though in areas of substantial European 
settlement there are quite a number of European workers who 
are unskilled and not particularly efficient. It has also been ob- 
served that a small but growing number of Africans are in fact 
performing more skilled and responsible jobs ; not all of them are 
paid an appropriately higher wage. Some discrimination clearly 
exists and provides fuel for the resentment that is felt among Afri- 
cans on account of their inferior economic and social status. It 
is therefore important to examine the causes of the wide differences 
between the wages earned by workers of different races in Africa, 
and to consider what factors tend, or have tended, to perpetuate 
these differences and what factors may be tending to narrow them. 
While it is not possible, with the information available, to discover 
exactly the relative strength of these different factors, the part 
played by racial discrimination can be seen in clearer perspective if 
it is considered in conjunction with other factors. 

It may be of interest, however, to begin with some statistics 
giving examples of the magnitude of the wage differentials with 
which this article is concerned. 


STATISTICS OF DIFFERENTIALS IN WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS 


To a large extent, racial wage differentials in Africa are skill 
differentials. Europeans and Africans have been, and to a consider- 
able extent still are, non-competing groups. Frequently, therefore, 
race is not mentioned in statistical tables of wage rates ; a scale 
of wage rates payable over the range of occupations from unskilled 
to the most skilled is given in the customary manner. If skill 
differentials are large (i.e. a differential between a fully skilled 
artisan and an unskilled labourer in excess of 6 or 8 to 1 and pos- 
sibly as much as 20 to 1 or more) it is generally the case that the 
skilled workers are Europeans and the unskilled workers are 
Africans. Such differentials are to be found in areas where there 
is a substantial European population, notably in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in British East Africa and in the 
Union of South Africa. If the skill differential is smaller (not much 
more than 4 to 1 and perhaps less) then it may be taken to indicate 
that the rates given apply mostly to Africans. This arises either 
where there are very few European workers and Africans have 
progressed into the skilled occupations or, notably in the case of 
Northern Rhodesia, where, although there are numerous highly 
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paid skilled European workers, more experienced African workers 
are now being permitted to advance into more skilled jobs in 
certain industries. 

Statistics of wage rates in individual occupations are given for 
each year since 1951 in table 20 of the I.L.O. Year Book of Labour 
Statistics 1, in regard to certain African countries and territories. 
Table I in this article gives figures of average hourly wages of 
skilled and unskilled Africans and skilled Europeans in three 
industries in Northern Rhodesia, drawn from the Year Book, which 
show that even where Africans are admitted to more skilled employ- 
ment their cash remuneration may not amount to much more than 
a tenth of that received by Europeans in the same industry. The 
value of housing provided to the African employees is not known, 
but cannot conceivably be so much as to close such a gap very 
significantly. However, as is pointed out in more precise terms 


TABLE I. NORTHERN RHODESIA : AVERAGE HOURLY WAGES OF ADULT 
AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN WAGE EARNERS IN THREE INDUSTRIES, 
OCTOBER 1956 





African wage 
Industry and occupation Europeans Africans aS a percentage 
| of European 


Pence Pence 


Manufacture of transport equipment 
(repair of motor vehicles) : 
Garage mechanics, general duties 


Construction : 


Bricklayers ...... 
Structural steel erectors . 
Cement finishers 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Plumbers A “concen ap ae ae 
Electrical fitters (inside wiremen) 
Labourers (unskilled) 


— ee ee et et 
UNWOUMNnouU 
WOUUMUMNUIN 


Electric light and power : 
Electrical fitters (outside lines) . 132 





Source : I.L.O. : Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1957 (Geneva, 1957), p. 326 ; figures for African workers 
exclude the value of housing provided by the employer. 


1In the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1957 (Geneva, 1957) the most 
recent statistics of hourly wages of adult wage earners in 41 occupations 
in October 1956 are given for Belgian Congo, Cameroons (French Administra- 
tion), French Equatorial Africa, French West Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius, 
Morocco, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, Southern Rhodesia, 
Sudan, Tunisia and Union of South Africa. 
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below !, the “ skilled ” Africans do not have the same degree of 
skill as the Europeans and are not given, nor are they at present 
capable of accepting, the same amount of responsibility. 

It is rather easier in most territories to obtain statistics of 
Africans’ than of Europeans’ wage rates, mainly because the 
former, being so low, have attracted much attention, particularly 
since the war, as an element in African social problems and unrest. 
Where rates for both races can be obtained, the degree of interest 
attaching to comparisons that may be drawn depends upon such 
considerations as the following : 


(1) the period of time covered by the statistics, and in particular 
whether this is long enough to show a significant trend ; 

(2) whether the statistics relate to rates earned by categories 
of workers representing substantial proportions of the labour 
force of each race ; 

(3) whether the European rates relate to jobs which an appre- 
ciable number of Africans could reasonably be expected to become 
qualified to perform within a fairly short period (or which Africans 
could do already) ; 

(4) whether the rates are appropriate for purposes of compari- 
son between one industry and another or, in the same industry, 
between two countries or areas. 


Apart from data given in the table of the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics already mentioned, it is perhaps for mineworkers that 
available wage statistics permit the most interesting comparisons 
to be drawn. Particularly interesting wage figures are available 
for the copper mines of Northern Rhodesia. So far as most other 
workers are concerned, apart from a few statistics of wage-rate 
differentials at particular dates, the best indication that can 
be given of the interracial wage structure is in terms of average 
earnings per head of wage earners, by race. 


Wages in the Copper Mines of Northern Rhodesia 


The figures given in tables II and III, which relate to workers 
employed by the copper mining companies in Northern Rhodesia, 
are of particular interest. The total remuneration of these workers, 
including—for both races—basic wages, cost-of-living allowance, 
the copper bonus (an amount varying according to the prosperity 
of the industry and therefore very large during recent years), 
subsidised or free housing, light and water, and other allowances 


'See pp. 37-38. 
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TABLE II. NORTHERN RHODESIA : EARNINGS IN CASH AND KIND OF AFRICANS 
AND EUROPEANS EMPLOYED BY THE COPPER MINING COMPANIES, 1949-55 





| 
| : a 2 7 — 2 | 
Africans : average earnings Europeans : minimum earnings Average African 
| 
earnings as 





Amount in Index Amount in | Index | of minimum 
| £’s per annum (1952 = 100) £’s per annum | (1952100 European 


| 
| { | | | @ percentage 
| 
! 
| 


1949 ......| 66.013 | 69.0 an 
—_—......) a | we na 
| es eG 88.242 92.2 ~~ — 
| 1952. >... | (95.685 | 100.0 1,294.24 100.0 7.39 
| 1953.2... 2} 129.929 | 135.8 1,447.12 111.8 8.98 
.. 2a © 137.9 | 1,368.80 105.8 9.64 
=. 2eeere es 149.3 1:654.47* 127.8 8.64 
| 


| | 
| 


Source : Report of the Commission Appointed to Inquire into the Unrest in the Mining Industry in Northern Rhodesia in 
Recent Months, referred to as the Bramigan Report and Evidence Submitted to the Commission (Lusaka, Government Printer, 
Nov. 1956). 

? Including cash (basic wage, cost-of-living allowance, copper bonus) and cost of food, housing, light and water supplied 
free. * Lowest basic wage, plus cost-of-living allowance, copper bonus and housing subsidy. * The average total emoluments 
of European employees in this year amounted to £2,390: average figures for earlier years are not available. 


and benefits, is very high as compared with that of similar workers 
elsewhere. There can be few, if any, miners in the world with a 
higher standard of living than that of Europeans in the Northern 
Rhodesian copperbelt in recent years. Similarly, African miners 
on the copperbelt, both in Northern Rhodesia and in the Belgian 
Congo, are probably better off than any large group of Africans 
elsewhere in Africa, whatever their means of livelihood. In the 
Belgian Congo the standard of living of African miners may be 
higher than it is in Northern Rhodesia ; no comparison is made 
between African and European earnings in the Congo because, as 
a result of deliberate discouragement of European settlement, 
the number of European wage earners is insignificant. Unlike 
those in the Congo, Northern Rhodesian copper mines have been 
subject until recently to an absolute colour bar against promotion 
of Africans above unskilled occupations—a colour bar which began 
to give way only in September 1955. 

Figures are also available * of minimum and maximum basic 
wage rates for Africans. These show the progress that has been 
made in raising the African miners’ remuneration in recent years, 
and the extent to which this progress has recently accelerated. The 


1It may be noted, however, that the ratio between the remuneration 
of Europeans and Africans generally in the Congo has been estimated at 
40 to 1. See Fernand B&zy : Problémes de l'économie congolaise (Léopold- 
ville, Institut de recherches économiques et sociales, Université louvainienne, 
1957), p. 196. 

*See Branigan Report, op. cit., and Evidence Submitted to the Com- 
mission, op. cit., particularly appendix 14 of the Evidence. 
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range from minimum to maximum rates, for surface and for under- 
ground workers, embraces scales of pay for each of eight groups 
plus a special group—the latter being replaced, after September 
1955 when 24 skilled jobs were opened to Africans, by groups 9 to 
12 to which workers were to be gradually transferred from the 
“special group”. Within each group, workers’ remuneration 
increases regularly by increments with length of service. This 
rather considerable range between minimum and maximum—the 
latter being 380 per cent. of the former in the case of underground 
workers even after the minimum rate was nearly doubled in July 
1956—together with the large number of grades, reflects the broad 
range of skill and experience between different workers in the 
labour force. 

A substantial majority of the African workers are employed 
in the lower grades, more than 60 per cent. being in the lowest 
three groups in 1956.1 This situation is not uncommon. In the 
mining industry in Ghana, for example, the African wage structure 
is notable for the high proportion of workers employed at the 
lower ~ates and the restricted opportunities for employment at the 
skilled rates.2, The explanation—to quote a report submitted to 
the Tripartite Technical Meeting on Mines Other than Coal Mines, 
which was convened by the I.L.O. at the end of 1957—is that in 
Northern Rhodesia and elsewhere in Africa— 


The general level of performance is so low that it entails the employment 
of a larger labour force than would be found in a more highly developed 
country. This calls for a different organisation of the workers and it is most 
usual to find that the labour classification in such cases has a much larger 
number of job categories particularly perhaps in underground occupations. 
In underground mining the most important phases of the work are those 
concerned with development and extraction of the mineral. This work 
involves a series of successive operations of which drilling, blasting, removal 
of the broken ground and, in many cases, the installation of some form of 
roof support, are the most important. A skilled miner is one who is com- 
petent to perform all of these tasks, thus obviating the need for a multi- 
plicity of categories. In contrast to this it has become common practice in 
areas where standards of efficiency are low for a worker to carry out only 
one single phase of the operation, e.g. he drills, or shovels or sets timber. 
This system is wasteful of labour and tends to retard wage improvement by 
keeping many workers in the lower categories. The subject is one of constant 
concern to mine managements in such cases and attempts to remedy it are, 
more often than not, frustrated by a high turnover of labour amongst 
the lower-paid categories with a comparatively small number of workers 
moving upwards to more skilled jobs. The wages structure of the Northern 
Rhodesian copper mining companies provides a striking example of these 
features. 


1See Evidence Submitted to the Commission, op. cit., appendix 5. 


2 Report of the Gold Coast Mines Board of Inquiry, 1956 (Accra, Govern- 
ment Printer), p. 63. 
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When, in September 1955, more skilled jobs were opened to 
African employment in the Northern Rhodesian mines, so few 
Africans were adequately qualified that one year later only 0.04 per 
cent. of African workers had been promoted (to groups 9 and 10— 
none having reached groups 11 and 12). One year is perhaps too 
short a period in which to expect a major change, but it may be 
noted that the companies were prepared to promote workers 
directly from the bottom to the top of the scale in these top grades 
after one year of satisfactory service if their skill and experience 
were sufficient. 

In addition to the basic rates of pay, African workers receive 
a cost-of-living allowance and a copper bonus. In July 1955 the 
cost-of-living allowance equalled about 8 or 9 per cent. of basic 
pay in the case of the lowest paid and just over 2 per cent. in the 
case of the highest paid : since July 1955 there has been a flat rate 
of allowance for all wage levels, whose effect is to reduce the differ- 
ential between lowest and highest remuneration. The copper 
bonus amounted to about 19 per cent. of the basic wage of the 
lowest paid and to about 24 per cent. of the basic wage of the 
highest paid—a widening influence in the differential. 

In addition to copper bonus and cost-of-living allowance, 
African workers enjoy subsidised housing, light and water, the 
amount of the subsidy varying with the quality of the housing 
(which in turn varies directly in accordance with basic pay), and 
many of them receive free rations. The remuneration of some 
African workers also includes payment for overtime, special allow- 
ances, safety bonuses and incentive bonuses. 

The emoluments of European daily-paid workers in the mines 
include basic wages, leave pay, contract earnings in excess of basic 
pay, a pension scheme, a life assurance scheme, copper bonus, 
cost-of-living allowance, bonus payments for shifts worked on 
public holidays, overtime, allowance in lieu of married accommo- 
dation and other allowances. 

A comparison between total African and European emoluments, 
taking all these items into account, can be obtained by dividing 
total company expenditure under these headings for each race by 
the average number of African and European employees. As 
noted in table II, in 1955, the last year for which figures are avail- 
able for both races, average emoluments per European employee 
amounted to £2,390 per annum and average emoluments per 
African employee equalled {£142.88 per annum—5.98 per cent. 


Since 1 March 1958 Africans and Europeans have received bonuses 
calculated by the same method from a fixed percentage of profits, other 
metals besides copper being taken into account. Formerly the method of 
computation had been different for the two races. 
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of the figure for Europeans. Similar figures are also available in 
regard to Africans for preceding years back to 1949, and are given 
in table II, but figures of average remuneration are not available 
for Europeans. However, figures indicating the remuneration of 
the lowest-paid Europeans can be computed for the years back to 
1952, and these have been given in table II. If one could compare 
averages with averages throughout it would seem that the ratios 
shown in the final column of table II would be lower by about 
two-and-a-half percentage points. 

In addition to the comparison of Europeans’ earnings with the 
average earnings of Africans as a whole, it is important to compare 
the positions of workers in the lower and higher grades in both 
races in order to appreciate the reduction in the racial differential 
since the opening of certain skilled jobs to Africans in September 
1955. This is illustrated in table III. It will be noted that the 
highest-paid Africans now receive as much as one-fifth of the total 
remuneration of the more skilled Europeans, instead of one- 
fifteenth to one-twentieth as is still the case for the vast majority 
of the African miners. 


Wages and Earnings in the Union of South Africa 


As already noted, Africans’ wages in the Northern Rhodesian 
copper mines are higher than those earned by most other Africans 
in the continent. In the South African gold mines, in July 1955, 
average remuneration per shift, including the value of food supplied, 
paid to African employees amounted to 60.0 pence as compared 
with 93.4 pence in Northern Rhodesia.! The racial wage differential 
is not much larger, however, because Europeans are also less 
highly paid in the Union. Whereas there is now some possibility 
of African advancement in Northern Rhodesia there is little in the 
Union, for Africans are excluded from all skilled positions in the 
South African mines. The racial wage differential in Northern 
Rhodesia should grow progressively smaller than that in the Union 
as an increasing proportion of Africans advance to better-paid 
positions in the copperbelt. Unfortunately, figures could not be 
obtained for the most recent years for the South African mines ; 
the value of food and housing provided free to Africans should be 
included in their total remuneration, but an estimate of the cost 
to the companies of providing this payment in kind has not been 
made available either for the war years or for the most recent 
years. 


1 Branigan Report, op cit., p. 9. This difference has developed since 1949, 
when the remuneration in the two areas was virtually equal. 
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TABLE IV. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA : INDEX NUMBERS OF WAGES OF 
EUROPEANS AND AFRICANS IN THE GOLD MINES OF THE WITWATERS- 
RAND AND EXTENSIONS !, 1939-52 


(Miners, machine-developing = 100) 


- - ;— 
Europeans } All Africans 
‘i _ —— _ ae 
Miners, | Miners, All Cost of free | Total | 
machine | machine- European food and remunera- | 
developing stoping workers housing | tion } 


eae 100 75. 
1940 ; 8 100 76 
>... aera 100 82. 
|. a ae 100 82. 
oe S & & 100 81. 


100 81 
100 86. 


8.0 


wb 


Ui © 


we 
ps 


1947 JA 


P ' 100 82. 
1948 100 87. 


; 100 83.7 
1949 100 87. 
i 100 85. 
1950 100 9] 

‘ 100 8 
1952 100 8 


Source: Department of Mines, Union of South Africa: Ammual Report of the Government Mining 
Engineer (Pretoria, Government Printer), various years. 


1 In addition to basic pay, Europeans also receive a bonus and overtime pay, leave pay, medical 
benefit allowances, savings fund allowances and cost-of-living allowance ; in regard to 1947 and subsequent 
years, line A indicates basic pay plus bonus only and line B indicates basic pay plus bonus plus these 
additional items. 

Indices are based on average monthly wages of all workers except staff, foremen and other monthly- 
paid men, surface contractors, apprentices and sundry unclassified men. For Europeans, average monthly 
wages have been computed on the assumption of 26 shifts per month. All figures relate to males only; 
few females are employed. 


In table IV it has not, therefore, been possible to compare total 
remuneration for all of the years indicated, but it can be seen that 
between 1939 and 1950 there was no substantial improvement in 
the total remuneration of Africans as a percentage of the remunera- 
tion of Europeans in such jobs as machine-developing and machine- 
stoping, in which the largest numbers are employed. Unfortunately, 
wage figures for European mineworkers as a whole are obtainable 
only up to 1947 ; at this date, at any rate, there had been no sub- 
stantial reduction in the racial wage differential between Europeans 
and Africans as a whole. In line B for 1947 and succeeding years 
(table IV) the figures for Europeans on which the indices are based 


3 
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TABLE V (a). UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA : ANNUAL AVERAGE WAGES OF WORKERS 
IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIES, 1944-45 to 1949-50 


Males Females 
Index Index Index Index 
(1944-45 (European —— (1944-45 (European 
= 100) wage = 100) =" 100) wage = 100) 
| | 


| 
Amount 
in {’s 


Europeans : 
1944-45... 389 100 100 
1945-46 .. 403 104 100 
1946-47. .. 424 109 100 
1947-48... 463 119 100 
1948-49. . . 496 128 100 
1949-50. . . 520 134 





Coloured : 


1944-45... 168 100 
1945-46. . . 177 105 
1946-47. . .| 184 110 
1947-48. . . 196 117 
1948-49. . . 210 125 
1949-50. . . 211 126 


Asians: 
1944-45... 147 100 
1945-46. . . 157 107 111 111 
1946-47. . . 169 115 128 128 
1947-48... 177 120 : 135 135 
1948-49... 188 128 139 139 
1949-50... 195 133 . 148 148 


Africans : 


1944-45. . .| 92 100 80 100 
1945-46. . . 96 104 91 114 
1946-47. . . 100 109 104 130 
1947-48. . . 105 114 101 126 
1948-49. . . 110 120 114 142 
1949-50... 111 121 112 140 





| 
| | 
| 


ee Se SS Se eS 


sail 


Source : Office of Census and Statistics, Union of South Africa : Census of Industrial Establishments (Pretoria, Government 
Printer), various years. 


include overtime, leave pay, medical benefit allowances, savings 
fund allowances and cost-of-living allowance—these elements in 
the total remuneration of Europeans have slightly widened the 
interracial wage differential, as compared with 1939 (when several 
of these allowances were not received). 

In the Union of South Africa the average earnings of Africans 
and other non-Europeans are higher than in adjacent areas of 
Africa. For this reason many thousands of Africans are attracted 
into the Union from these areas to seek work, which the Union 
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TABLE V (0). UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA : ANNUAL AVERAGE WAGES 
AND SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN WORKERS IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIES, 
1938-39, 1947-48 AnD 1948-49 


Average wages and salaries, both sexes 
Percentage - -—— --- so aeet a eee 
of women Index 


Amount Index ee 
in {’s | (1938-39 = 100)|' - <r a8 


Europeans : 
1938-39... SD sete 100 


1947-48. . od 188 
1948-49. . ra: ; a 208 


Coloured : 
1938-39. . aes 45 ' 100 
1947-48 . ; 36. 207 
0) See 36. 220 


Asians : 
es. . o So og ‘ ‘ 100 
0 Ss a 5. 3 256 
Ge soe Bre ee. 5. %. 271 


Africans : 
1938-39... = @ y 100 
a ; 223 
1948-49 . ; , 


Source : As in table V (a 


allows them to do on a temporary basis. Many of them find employ- 
ment in the gold mines. It is not therefore surprising to find that 
the gap between the earnings of Africans and Europeans is larger 
in these mines than in private industries in the Union, because the 
African mineworkers are almost all temporary migrant labourers, 
whereas a considerable proportion of Africans in industry is drawn 
from the more stabilised and experienced urban African proletariat 
resident in the Union. In table V(a) the annual average wages of 
men and women workers in private industries are given for the 
years 1944-45 to 1949-50. For a comparison of the pre-war and 
post-war situation, there is a less satisfactory series of composite 
figures representing both sexes and covering salaries as well as 
wages. These figures are given in table V(b), together with an 
indication of changes in the percentage of women in the labour 
force for, as will be noted in table V(a), wage differentials between 
the sexes of each race are substantial and changes in the sex com- 
position of the labour force can affect the average wage level of the 
labour force considerably without any change in rates of pay. The 
following conclusions may be drawn from tables V(a) and V(b): 
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(1) Europeans receive the highest and Africans the lowest 
wages, the other races—Asians and “ Coloureds” (i.e. people of 
mixed race) receiving wages considerably higher than the Africans, 
but nearer to the African than to the European level. Before the 
war, the Coloureds were somewhat better paid than the Asians, but 
their position has become more even today, the wages of Asians 
having increased more than those of Coloureds. 

(2) The sex differential has narrowed for non-Europeans but 
not for Europeans : in the period 1945-50 the women’s wages as a 
proportion of men’s remained at 46 per cent. for Europeans and 
advanced from 71 to 74 per cent. for Coloureds, from 68 to 76 per 
cent. for Asians and from 87 per cent. to 100 per cent. for Africans. 
(There are, however, so few Asian and African women employed in 
industry that little significance attaches to this last comparison.) 

(3) The race differential narrowed during the war years ; since 
the war, further progress has been achieved only for those women 
Asian and African—who gained most in relation to men at a time 
when European women enjoyed no greater wage increase than 
European men. For non-European men, particularly Africans, the 
differential as compared with Europeans tended to widen again 
after the war. 

(4) The greatest narrowing of wage differentials during the war 
was the advance of the average wages and salaries of Asians from 
29 to 40 per cent. of the corresponding average for Europeans. 
Africans advanced slightly more than Coloureds, but the improve- 
ment of a few per cent. in each case, with a tendency to slip back- 
ward in the post-war period, is not impressive. 


It will be seen from the percentages of women and of the differ- 
ent races employed in private industries, indicated in tables V(d) 
and VI, that the improvement in the relative position of Asians 


TABLE VI. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA : AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS 
EMPLOYED IN PRIVATE INDUSTRIES BY RACE, AND PERCENTAGE OF 
EACH RACE IN THE TOTAL, 1949-50 


Re eee ee oe ee 191,291 31 
Ee 79,988 13 
RE Tl co a are ree eg ae a 21,549 b 
| 48a Ag ee ee See ee 325,351 53 


| * eae 618,179 
SEE PAA Se Te eee 


Source: As in table V (a). 


se emit é Number Percentage 
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during the war and of Asian and African women since the 
war involves only a small minority of the non-European 
labour force. The nominal wages of all races and of both 
sexes increased substantially during the inflationary period 
1939-50 and most workers have probably enjoyed some 
improvement in their standard of living—i.e. an_ increase 
in real wages. But a substantial majority of non-European 
workers have not benefited from any noticeable narrowing of the 
large gap between their average earnings and those of Europeans 
during the decade. 


Earnings in Southern Rhodesia 


Figures of earnings given in table VII, which, as in the case of 
the South African figures, relate to average annual earnings of 
Europeans and Africans for a major portion of all industries}, 
show that the racial wage differential is substantially greater in 
Southern Rhodesia than in the Union. This is due mainly to the fact 
that Africans’ earnings are lower than in South Africa. But in 
Southern Rhodesia there has been a distinct tendency for the 
racial differential to be reduced since pre-war days. 

Average salaries and wages paid in different industries varied 


considerably and the variations were greater for Africans than for 
Europeans. In 1951 the lowest-paid of both races were employees 


TABLE VII. SOUTHERN RHODESIA : AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS PER 
HEAD OF EUROPEAN AND AFRICAN EMPLOYEES ! IN MANUFACTURING, 
CONSTRUCTION, AND WATER AND ELECTRICITY INDUSTRIES, 1938-52 


African 
earnings as 
| a percentage 
Amount Index Amount Index | of European 
in {'s (1938100) | in {'s (1938 = 100) earnings 


' 
| 
ivoe . « 366.29 100 16.95 | 100 4.63 
., ae 431.53 118 | gee, 4 129 5.08 


1948 oe Oe 605.57 | 165 35.06 207 5.79 
$052 fa... BON 232 56.48 | 333 | 6.65 


Europea Africans 


Source : Twelfth Report on the Census of Industrial Production 1938-1952 (Salisbury, Central African 
Statistical Office). 
1 Administrative, technical and clerical staff are excluded. 


’ Figures are also available indicating average annual earnings per head 
of European and African employees in secondary industries as a whole, but 
for a slightly shorter time span. See Federation of Rhodesian Industries, 
Southern Rhodesia : Survey of Rhodesian Industry (Salisbury, 1954), p. 29. 
Africans’ earnings, as a percentage of Europeans’ earnings, increased from 
4.51 per cent. in 1939 to 6.54 per cent. in 1951, according to these figures. 
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in water supply (£650 for Europeans and £33 10s. Od for Africans), 
the highest-paid Europeans were clothing industry employees 
(£975 for Europeans and £59 for Africans) and the highest-paid 
Africans were employed in the paper manufacturing, printing and 
publishing group (£860 for Europeans and £83 10s. Od. for Afri- 
cans). It is only in the latter group that the number of European 
employees exceeds the number of African employees.! 

At the beginning of 1958 new minimum wage rates for Africans 
came into force in industry (mining, agriculture, government 
service and domestic service excluded). In the large urban areas 
an unskilled labourer now receives £6 10s. Od. per month instead 
of £4 15s. 6d.; for these workers, therefore, minimum earnings now 
exceed the average earnings of Africans in 1952. The increase in 
minimum rates came as a result of a survey by the Urban Areas 
Board in 1957, which revealed that Africans now prefer total cash 
emoluments rather than payment partly in kind ; however, the 
Board did not recommend a complete change immediately and 
Africans still benefit from a housing subsidy.” 


Earnings in Kenya 


Figures of earnings in Kenya are available for all races and for 
both sexes (except in the case of Africans, since few African women 
are employed), and not only for industry but also for agriculture 
and the public services. They are set out in table VIII ; the follow- 
ing may be noted : 


(1) as in the Union of South Africa, Asians occupy an inter- 
mediate position between Europeans and Africans in the scale of 
remuneration; 


(2) again as in South Africa, the interracial wage differential is 
smaller for women than for men; 


(3) the African-European industrial wage differential has 
tended to become narrower in recent years; 

(4) the African-European differential is distinctly greater in 
agriculture than in industry (largely, no doubt, because most of the 
Europeans in agriculture are in a managerial position), but is 
smaller in the public services than in either of these other sectors ; 


1 Survey of Rhodesian Industry, op. cit. 

? The Economist Intelligence Unit: Three-Monthly Economic Review 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, No. 20, Jan. 1958, p. 3. 

% No comparison can be made with the figures for Southern Rhodesia 
nor even with those in table V(b) for the Union of South Africa (which include 
salaries as well as wages) because the Kenya figures relate to the earnings 
of all persons, including the most senior Europeans. 
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(5) in agriculture there has been little tendency for the differen- 
tial to become narrower, nor has there been much tendency toward 
relative African advancement in the public services after 1951. 


The Statistics : Conclusions 


In general it may be said on the basis of the above statistics 
that there is a very wide gap between the wages and earnings of 
Africans and Europeans compared with the wage differentials 
between skilled and unskilled workers in other parts of the world, 
and that the progress being made in narrowing this gap, even in a 
long period of inflation when wage differentials have been tending 
to narrow in many countries, is very slow. In Northern Rhodesia 
the industrial colour bar has been lifted in the most important 
industry, offering the greatest opportunities to workers; few 
Africans have so far been able to take advantage of this, but to draw 
any conclusions at this early stage would be premature. 

Statistics given have related to areas where there is a relatively 
large resident European population with a permanent stake in the 
country, enjoying a comparatively high standard of living and in 
some cases seeking to reserve skilled jobs for Europeans. In areas 
where the European population is very small, a small but growing 
number of Africans have come to enjoy a standard of living and 
cultural amenities to which Europeans are accustomed. 

However, with the exception of the Belgian Congo, where there 
are few Europeans, it is in the areas of important European settle- 
ment that most African wage earners are employed. This is illus- 
trated in table IX.!_ Broadly speaking, in Eastern and Southern 
Africa, wage earning is the important factor in the enlargement 
of the exchange economy ; in West Africa agricultural production 
is the more important factor. Almost everywhere in Africa, however, 
the number of wage earners is growing. In the case of every territory 
mentioned in table IX, except Nysasaland, there is no evidence of 
diminution of the proportion of wage earners in the able-bodied 
population, and in many of them it has increased by half or even 
doubled since before the Second World War. Hence the central 
question examined in this article—what factors are tending to 
perpetuate and what factors are helping to narrow interracial 
wage differentials—is of great economic as well as social importance. 
African advancement will not only help to meet much of the need 
for more skilled labour but will also open up new mass markets 
for consumption goods and services. 


1 Not all the territories with many wage earners included in table IX are 
areas of important European settlement (Angola and Mozambique are not, 
for example) ; but their workers migrate temporarily across the border to 
such areas in order to find wage-earning employment. 
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TABLE IX. WAGE EARNERS AS A PERCENTAGE OF ADULT AFRICAN 
MALE POPULATION, 1951-54, AND WAGES AS A PERCENTAGE OF 
THEIR MONEY INCOME ! 


+ ,-—--———_ 





Wage earners as | Wages as a 
Territory a percentage | percentage of 
of population money income 
| 


Northern Rhodesia. . . ee AEE ey 85 
ey | ee eee : 82 
ee a are coven ' — 
Belgian Congo. . a fos. feed 37 
ee iS : -- 
Mozambique ..... Poe th aes Ly a —_ 
Rs ea Ps bi sd Ba x oe ee : 87 
Se ee ee ae es ee 21.3 - 
Ghana*, Uganda, Tanganyika... . 15 to 16 
| French West Africa, French Equatorial 
Africa, Nigeria *, Sierra Leone... 8 or less — 


—_ ae ounell 


' 





‘For further information see “ The Development of Wage-earning Employment in Tropical Africa”, 
in International Labour Review, Vol. LXXIV, No. 3, Sep. 1956, pp. 239-258; and United Nations: 
Enlargement of the Exchange Economy in Tropical Africa (New York, 1954). In the Union of South Africa, 
there is a total African population of over 9.5 million (67 per cent. of the total population of all races). 
Well over half of them are outside the Native Reserves, and most of the breadwinners among them depend 
on wage earning for at least a part of their income. * It is estimated that in Ghana and Nigeria, where 
nearly three-quarters of African males (over 15 years of age) are engaged outside the subsistence economy 
in money-earning activities, wages amount to only 8 and 10 per cent. respectively of the money income 
earned by them. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO WIDE WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 
Differences in Shill 


While it would be extremely hard to exclude an element of 
discrimination! when explaining the wide wage differentials 
indicated in the statistics, there can be no doubt that they are to 
an important extent skill differentials. This is probably true even 
in the case of the figures given above for Northern Rhodesia in 
regard to skilled Africans and skilled Europeans (table I). Many 
Europeans are very highly skilled, carry much heavier responsi- 
bilities than Africans and do a job that is broader in scope. It is 
common to find in a particular workplace, where both skilled 
Europeans and skilled Africans are employed, that the Europeans 


1 No attempt is made in this article to discuss the meaning of discrimi- 
nation in remuneration in general terms ; what is said concerning factors 
contributing to and tending to perpetuate wide wage differentials includes 
some indications of the forms which this discrimination takes between races 
in Africa, i.e. unduly wide differentials in remuneration, having regard to 
the differences in the work performed, and obstacles to the apprenticeship, 
training or promotion of Africans. For a general discussion of discrimination 
in remuneration see Appendices to Minutes of Evidence Taken before the 
Royal Commission on Equal Pay (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1946), 
appendix IX. 
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are few in number and occupy supervisory positions in relation 
to the skilled as well as the unskilled Africans employed. In 
September 1955, when the colour bar was lifted in the Northern 
Rhodesian copper mines and African workers were permitted to 
perform more skilled tasks, they did not—because they could 
not—begin immediately to perform all the same functions, in the 
24 positions opened to them, that were performed by highly 
trained and experienced Europeans in these positions. The jobs 
in these 24 positions were fragmented—that is to say, the work 
was reorganised so that the scope of the Africans’ tasks was kept 
within their capacities. 

It should be emphasised that, even if restrictions on the advance- 
ment of Africans are removed, an inexperienced African—even 
though nominally skilled—cannot be expected to have the efficiency 
and capacity of a well trained and experienced European imme- 
diately. The allocation of tasks (and corresponding remuneration) 
must therefore be organised so that at the outset each individual 
in a more “ Africanised ” semi-skilled and skilled labour force is 
not asked to do more than he can and is not paid more than he is 
worth to the employer. In the long run, as Africans become more 
experienced and skilled, the scope of their responsibilities and their 
rate of remuneration can be increased accordingly. It is not 
surprising that when, some years ago, the trade union representing 
European workers in the Northern Rhodesian copper mines agreed 
to the employment of Africans in any job in the industry on condi- 
tion that each African promoted should do the same job as that 
done by a European and be paid at the sume rate, with all the 
accompanying allowances and benefits, no African was promoted. 
The de facto colour bar remained until this union, in September 
1955, accepted the employers’ right to allocate tasks in accordance 
with the capacities of the work force. The principle of “ the rate 
for the job” can serve in practice as an instrument of discrimina- 
tion by precluding changes in job content. 

African advancement usually involves, therefore, two require- 
ments : reorganisation of work during the short term in order to 
adapt the job to the capacities of the promoted African “ skilled ” 
worker and, in the longer run, the acquisition of greater skill and 
experience by the worker to reduce the gap between his capacities 
and those of a skilled European. 


Historical Factors 


The fact that many Europeans are skilled and that most 
Africans are completely unskilled has its origin in a number of 
historical factors. When, in the early stages of African economic 
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development, large numbers of wage earners were first required, 
notably to exploit the new mineral discoveries, employers were 
faced with a problem of great labour scarcity. Africans were 
extremely reluctant to work for wages at all. They had not yet 
grown accustomed to money or developed desires for what could 
be purchased with it. The African population was rather sparse 
and the new centres of employment—the mines and the towns— 
were far from many of the tribal areas. Pressure amounting to 
compulsion was applied to obtain labour which the offer of wages 
alone could not attract in sufficient numbers. In different areas 
and at different times there was resort to such various means as 
slavery, direct statutory compulsion, pressure through the imposi- 
tion of personal tax, the curtailment of native lands, assistance 
given by administrative officials to the efforts of private recruiters, 
and the use of chiefs to recruit their people as labourers. 

Even Africans who did enter wage-earning employment would 
do so only on a temporary basis, since they did not wish to sever 
their ties with the land and the tribe. Despite the distances involved, 
often hundreds of miles across one or more international borders, 
the Africans migrated between their tribe and the workplace, 
staying with their employer for as little as six months and seldom 
for more than a year or two. This migrant labour system offered 
little incentive to employers to try to train their labour force, 
since men trained would not normally stay on the job and there 
was little hope of their coming back to the same employer. As a 
result Africans came to be bunched in the most unskilled occupa- 
tions and to be used rather wastefully. Their productivity was 
low and their wages were corresponding!y low. Being temporary 
labourers, and in most cases far from home, they did not bring 
their families with them and for this reason a widespread practice 
arose of housing and feeding the African workers in compounds 
established by the employer and run at his expense. This was 
another reason for low cash wages, the African worker’s family 
being supported on the tribal land at home and his own basic needs 
being met in kind ; and total remuneration in cash and kind was 
low because the food and accommodation which the African 
expected and received was not expensive to provide, particularly 
on a large scale with savings derived by bulk purchasing and well 
organised catering. In some conditions it may have been true, 
too, that higher wages would have tended to reduce rather than to 
increase the supply of labour, by enabling Africans to earn a 
given sum (to cover particular purchases or payments which were 
their objective) in a shorter time. 

Skilled labour was also very scarce, but in this case wages 
were a more effective means of attracting the supply, although 
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they had to be very high to bring forth sufficient numbers. Em- 
ployers had to offer European immigrants a wage or salary that 
would compare sufficiently favourably with earnings in similar 
occupations in their country of origin to outweigh the expenses 
and disadvantages of expatriation. (This is not to deny that there 
were also advantages in expatriation ; many who were adventurous 
—or perceived that there were greater opportunities abroad than 
at home—needed no special inducement to emigrate.) Apart from 
the distance separating Europe from the centres of new develop- 
ment in Africa, the unattractive working and living conditions in 
some of these also had to be compensated for. 

Living and working conditions of skilled workers are far better 
today in most parts of Africa than they were a century ago ; the 
improvement of medical knowledge and facilities has made it 
possible for European women and children as well as European 
men to live in many areas which were then dangerously unhealthy. 
Wages and other terms of employment still compare satisfactorily 
with conditions in Europe. While factors other than scarcity may 
now, in some parts of the continent, play a relatively more impor- 
tant role in maintaining the high remuneration of the skilled than 
in the early years of African development, the supply of skilled 
labour is still inadequate. 

At first employers were completely dependent on European 
immigration for their supply of skilled labour. Over the years the 
resident European population has grown and other elements in 
the population of today also provide semi-skilled and some skilled 
labour, notably the Asians and persons of mixed race whose wages 
and earnings are, in some of the statistical tables given above, in 
an intermediate position between those of Europeans and Africans. 
Historical factors have also played a part in determining the 
relative remuneration of these groups. In the early days, owing to 
the lack of sufficient African labour willing to work for wages, the 
Dutch East India Company imported slave labour into South 
Africa from its Far Eastern settlements, and from 1860 onwards 
indentured Indian labour was imported to work on the sugar 
plantations of Natal. In addition to indentured labour there was 
a constant flow of unassisted immigration from India until the 
Immigration Act of 1913 terminated the entry of Indians into 
South Africa in any appreciable numbers. Many Indians were 
repatriated between 1911 and 1921, but in this century Indians 
constitute the fastest-growing element in the South African popu- 


1 See, for example, South African Institute of Race Relations : Handbook 
on Race Relations in South Africa (London, Oxford University Press, 1949), 
p. 110. 
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lation. Some Chinese labour was also introduced to work on the 
Rand. Hence the population of the Union of South Africa today 
includes, in addition to more than 3 million Europeans and over 
9.5 million Africans (Bantus), about 1,360,000 “ Coloured ” people 
of mixed race and some 441,000 Asians, mostly Indians. From 
1900 onwards considerable immigration of traders and artisans 
from India to Kenya took place. Germany welcomed them to 
Tanganyika and they also came to Uganda. Although trading is 
the most important occupation among the Indians in East Africa, 
many work as wage earners.! 

Although originally many of these immigrants were probably 
little more skilled than the African labour inducted into the newly 
developing centres of wage employment, most of them—other than 
those who turned later to trade or other pursuits—were permanent 
workers. They soon acquired much greater experience and skill 
than the African migrant temporary worker and they had a much 
stronger incentive to increase their earning power than the African 
because they had no other source of income than wages. 

These, then, were some of the historical factors which led to 
wide racial wage differentials at an early stage: low wages for 
African migrant workers who were inadequate in supply but had 
not learned to attach much value to money and whose productivity 
was low ; better wages for other non-European workers offering a 
more stable, experienced and trained labour force ; and high wages 
for highly skilled European workers who were also in short supply 
but were more responsive to sufficient monetary compensation for 
the rigours of pioneer life and expatriation. 


Factors TENDING TO PERPETUATE WIDE RACIAL WAGE 
DIFFERENTIALS 


A number of factors have tended to perpetuate the existence 
of wide racial wage differentials and the bunching of African labour 
into the most unskilled occupations. 

There is, above all, a desire in countries with a substantial 
European population, notably the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, to ensure that there are enough jobs offering 
a conventional European standard of living for all European 


1 The ethnic composition of the populations is now as follows: Kenya, 
5,251,120 Africans, 90,528 Indians, 29,660 Europeans, 24,174 Arabs, 7,159 
Goans, 964 Coloured (mixed race), 2,361 others; Northern Rhodesia, 
1,816,000 Africans, 37,079 Europeans, 2,524 Asians, 1,112 Coloured ; South- 
ern Rhodesia, 1,587,100 Africans, 135,596 Europeans, 5,991 Coloured, 
4,292 Asians. See United Nations : Demographic Yearbook, 1956 (New York, 
1956), pp. 256-257. 
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workers. It has been argued by liberal economists that the best 
way to attain this objective would be to promote the most rapid 
economic development by removing, or refraining from imposing 
uneconomic restrictions which prevent the best utilisation of the 
labour of all races. This, which would involve competition in the 
labour market between the hitherto non-competing racial groups, 
is repugnant to much European opinion. Instead, there has been 
a strong tendency for skilled jobs, and especially jobs for which 
apprenticeship is required, to be reserved in various ways for 
Europeans. For the benefit of “ poor whites” in South Africa 
certain unskilled and semi-skilled jobs have been similarly reserved 
and in time of depression such jobs were created by government 
action.t Hence the wage for skilled European labour contained 
an element of monopoly, and the wages of unskilled Europeans 
were kept well above the level to which they would have fallen if 
these workers had had to compete with African unskilled labour 
in an open labour market. 

It is not possible to discuss in detail here all the factors that 
make for continuation of the situation in which skilled jobs are 
largely reserved for European workers—the whole complex of 
factors that collectively constitute the “ colour bar ” in the labour 
market. Outside the areas of heavier European settlement any 
racial barriers there may be in the labour market are scarcely, if 
at all, matters of legislation, and even in the Union of South Africa 
it would seem that these barriers are not primarily matters of 
legislation, though there are, it is true, statutory elements in the 
colour bar in the Union. 

For example, the Mines and Works Amendment Act contains 
a provision enabling the Government to make regulations providing 
for the issue of certificates of competence in mines or works where 
electrical power is used, and to limit the issue of certificates to 
European or Coloured persons. The Native Building Workers Act 
of 1951 made it illegal to employ Africans to perform skilled work 
in the building industry in urban areas. The Group Areas Act of 
1950 was amended in 1956 to provide for the compulsory removal 
of Africans from any urban area ; this can be applied to protect 
European labour from competition.? Under the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act of 1956 the Minister is empowered to issue a determination 
reserving certain work for persons of a specific race. The under- 
taking, industry, trade or occupation concerned must be defined 


1 The problem of the so-called “ poor whites” was a source of great 
concern in South Africa for many years ; but, as a national problem, it has 
largely disappeared in the prosperous years since the war. 

*Cf. Lorp HaILEy: An African Survey, Revised 1956 (l-ondon, Oxford 
University Press, 1957), p. 165. 
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in such a determination, and also the area or class of premises 
involved, the type of work, and whether it is to be reserved wholly 
or in part for members of the racial group specified. 

Probably more important than these statutes are the continuing 
obstacles to the acquisition of skill by Africans. These are partly 
due, though to a smaller extent in the Union than in most other 
parts of Africa, to the low level of education of Africans, and to 
the high cost of, and the competing demands for, the resources 
that would be needed for a more rapid expansion of the educa- 
tional and training facilities available for them.' For a substantial 
proportion of skilled jobs, apprenticeship is needed in the Union. 
It has been stated that— 


Although the Apprenticeship Act does not ostensibly differentiate be- 
tween the different racial groups, in fact, it operates to exclude non-Europeans 
from becoming qualified artisans. In the first place, the educational standards 
laid down are high for non-Europeans. Secondly, some employers, among 
them the South African Railways and Harbours, are reluctant to take on non- 
Europeans as apprentices, while some non-European employers have been 
precluded from taking on non-European apprentices on the grounds that 
they cannot give them training and experience in all branches of the work. 
It is also evident that European trade union influence prevents the apprentice- 
ship of non-European youths in any significant numbers. Thirdly, facilities 
for the technical training of non-Europeans, which is compulsory either 
through the whole period of apprenticeship or during the first few years, 
are only available in a few towns. 


Another element in the colour bar that is partly statutory and 
partly conventional is the fixing of minimum wage rates for 
various jobs under the Industrial Conciliation Act and the Wage 
Act in the Union of South Africa and under the Industrial Con- 


‘This is an exceedingly important element in the situation in most 
African territories, but its importance in the Union should not be exagger- 
ated. Being more highly developed, the Union has been able to spend more 
per head on African education than most other African territories. The 
Minister of Labour said in Parliament in 1951: “ It must be realised what a 
tremendous reservoir of Native labour we have today. We have difficulty 
in finding sufficient European youths to apprentice, but in a few years, with 
the educational facilities provided for them, we will be able to get Native 
youths by thousands and tens of thousands, if we want to indenture them. 
If we allow that, what is going to happen? They would simply flood the 
labour market. ... My policy is this, to get the Native under the European 
and push the European up.” 


2 Dr. S. T. VAN DER Horst: “ Labour ”, in Handbook on Race Relations, 
op. cit. p. 151. The Apprenticeship Act of 1944 provides for the setting up of 
committees to arrange for the entry of apprentices into various occupations. 
These committees consist of representatives of employers’ associations and 
registered trade unions (i.e. unions of non-Africans, since unions of Africans 
cannot be registered). “ The practical result ”, according to Lord Hailey, 
“is to exclude non-Europeans from apprenticeship and thus to restrict 
their entry into the range of more highly paid employment.” (An African 
Survey, op. cit., p. 1433.) 
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ciliation Act of 1945 in Southern Rhodesia! at what are conven- 
tionally European rates. This does not in itself prevent Africans 
from being taken on for such jobs, but prevents them from com- 
pensating for any disabilities they may have in the eyes of employers 
by agreeing to work at wage rates which, though not acceptable 
to European workers, might be very high in comparison with the 
alternatives open to Africans. As we have already seen, insistence 
on “ the rate for the job ”, if the job is of a kind for which Africans 
have certain real or supposed disabilities, may serve as a means 
of excluding them from skilled work. 

Conventional factors setting up colour barriers in the labour 
market are to be found outside the Union of South Africa as well. 
An important start was already made in 1955 in overcoming them 
in the copperbelt, as already mentioned, but they still endure in 
certain other employments in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and elsewhere. 

Whatever the means by which skilled jobs are largely reserved 
for Europeans, the effects of this in tending to perpetuate wide 
racial wage differentials would seem to be clear. 

The concomitant... of high wages for those within the charmed circle 
is low wages for those outside that circle. Barriers to the entry of workers 
into skilled trades swell the numbers of those who must offer their services 
as unskilled workers, and competition for unskilled jobs keeps unskilled 
wages low. The Native iabour flowing into the towns to seek escape from the 
poverty of the reserves and farms is flowing into a pool from which there is 
only a very inadequate outlet at the other end. If the pool were opened up 
from the other end the urban unskilled labour market would become a 
stream through which the more able and enterprising workers from the 
countryside, or their children, could flow into semi-skilled and skilled jobs, 
as successive generations of immigrants to the United States have done, 
greatly to that country’s advantage.” 


Other factors that probably tend, by depressing African wages, 
to perpetuate a wide difference in average wages per head of workers 
- of different races are restrictions on the freedom of movement of 
African workers and formal or tacit agreements among employers 
not to bid against each other for African labour.’ For example, 
the organised recruiting system developed by the South African 


1 Neither in the Union nor in Southern Rhodesia do the minimum wage 
fixing provisions in the Industrial Conciliation Acts apply generally to Afri- 
cans, but the Minister is empowered, if it is considered necessary to ensure 
that the rates fixed for Europeans are not undercut by Africans, to extend 
the applicability of minimum rates fixed under collective agreements to 
Africans also. 

*.N. FRANKLIN: Economics in South Africa, revised edition (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. 193-194, 

* For example, see An African Survey, op cit., pp. 1365-1387 and 1399- 
1424 ; Handbook on Race Relations, op. cit., pp. 115, 156 and 129-130 ; and 
Economics in South Africa, op. cit., pp. 132-137 and 153-156. 
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gold mines at an early stage in their history ensures that the 
different mines do not bid up against each other for African labour. 
In the same country the restrictions on the freedom of movement 
of Africans have almost certainly ensured a larger supply of labour 
than there otherwise would be for farmers who pay low wages. 
The Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour set up jointly by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office found that in the African terri- 
tories administered by Portugal there are certain restrictions and 
exceptions in the legislation which permit the exaction of forced 
or compulsory labour and that the labour of workers in San Tomé 
was of considerable economic importance to the territory and 
their situation appeared to be similar to that of workers under a 
system of forced labour for economic purposes." 


Factors TENDING TO REDUCE RACIAL WAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


In opposition to the forces tending to perpetuate a racial wage 
structure that has its origins in the past, powerful forces of economic 
and social development are rendering the advancement of Africans 
more necessary and more inevitable and seem likely increasingly 
to narrow the wide differentials in wages between the races. During 
recent decades, and despite the impediments and restrictions 
described above, Africans as well as other non-Europeans have 
moved into more skilled jobs, in at least some sectors of the eco- 
nomy. This has come about without apparent harm to Europeans, 
who have benefited at least as much as other races from the economic 
expansion of recent years, if not more. Industrial development 
has brought about a growing shortage of skilled labour and has 
created many new opportunities for semi-skilled work, for which 
a sufficient number of Europeans are not available. In some 
industries and areas the limits to the supply of labour that can be 
obtained through the wasteful migratory system seem to have 
been reached or approached. The process of detribalisation has 
gone a long way. Large numbers of African families have now 
settled in the towns. Their children are getting education. It is 
becoming more possible as well as more necessary for industries 
which have hitherto used migratory labour to seek to stabilise 
their labour force, though there are still in many cases great 
obstacles to doing so. In these circumstances there is an incentive, 


'1.L.0.: Report of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labour, Studies and 
Reports, New Series, No. 36 (Geneva, 1953), paragraph 291 ; for the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions regarding the situation in other parts of Africa see 
paragraphs 346-348, 350, 360-369 and 372-375. 
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lacking in the past, to provide (and to acquire) training. Social 
pressures to raise African wages so as to provide for the full support 
of families are likely to increase this incentive. Minimum wage 
legislation, while it may serve, if wages for jobs that Africans could 
do are fixed at what are conventionally “ European ” levels, as an 
instrument for maintaining a colour bar, is helping in some parts 
of Africa to reduce the gap between Africans’ and Europeans’ 
wages. Africans’ trade unions are beginning to make a mark in 
this sphere, although they are still few and weak. Each of these 
factors may be considered in turn. 


Economic Development and the Demand for Labour 


Modern industrial development, in Africa as elsewhere, involves 
increased mechanisation and a consequent increase in demand for 
more skilled and semi-skilled labour relative to unskilled manual 
labour. This factor, together with shortages of European labour 
and the strain placed on industrial capacity by the Second World 
War and the subsequent boom, has led to the advancement of a 
small but gradually increasing number of African wage earners into 
more skilled work, despite the barriers erected against them. Even 
if deprived of much opportunity for formal vocational training or 
apprenticeship, some Africans have shown a considerable capacity 
to learn on the job and are now performing tasks requiring skill, 
although not all of them are given the status and pay of more 
skilled workers. Considerable information is now generally available 
concerning the progress of Africans into more skilled and responsible 
positions in the Union of South Africa.? 

A survey of the utilisation of African labour in most of the 
territories north of the Union and south of the Sahara, has been 
undertaken by the National Institute for Personnel Research, South 
African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research *, which has 
revealed many individual instances of the employment of Africans 
in skilled and responsible positions. Some of the general findings 
in regard to those territories where the number of African wage 
earners is relatively large may be summarised as follows. 

In Northern Rhodesia European supervision of Africans is the 
tule, except in the copper mines. African skilled workers are found 
principally in the building trade. Elsewhere they are employed as 


See Handbook on Race Relations, op. cit., especially Chapter V ; also 
the annual surveys of race relations published by the same Institute. 

2W. Hupson: “ Observations on African Labour in East, Central and 
West Africa”, in Journal of the National Institute for Personnel Research, 
Mar. 1955, pp. 19-29. 
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machine operators and routine clerical workers. The bulk of the 
working population is made up of labourers. 

In Nyasaland all building work, including electric wiring and 
plumbing, is done by Africans. Except for supervision and proof 
reading, printing is done entirely by them. Africans are employed 
as sheet-metal workers, motor mechanics and welders. In the 
railways they are employed in the workshops as labourers and as 
semi-skilled workers, assistants to Asians. They also work as 
firemen, and a few as train drivers on parts of the line where 
traffic is light. 

In Tanganyika, where there is a small European population 
and some progress has been made in industry, mining and educa- 
tion, there is scope for the African in skilled machine work and 
professional occupations. But on the whole, he is more a skilled 
machine minder and routine worker than an artisan or responsible 
executive. Supervision is generally carried out by other races. 

In Kenya the proportion of Africans engaged in industry as 
machine operatives is larger than in Tanganyika. With some 
exceptions the supervisors are usually European or Asian. Africans 
hold administrative posts in government service in the more 
remote areas. 

In Uganda Africans are employed in various professional 
spheres, chiefly in the capacity of assistants to Europeans. In 
the trades, both in government service and in private industry, 
they do the work of artisans’ mates rather than that of qualified 
artisans. They are widely employed as clerks. 

In French Equatorial Africa Africans are employed as builders, 
carpenters, electricians and motor mechanics. In the Belgian 
Congo they work in the capacity of artisans, generally as machine 
specialists in the large industrial undertakings. In the mines 
they are principally labourers, and in light industry machine 
minders ; in government departments they hold white-collar and 
semi-professional posts. Supervision is by Europeans. 

Thus in all territories there are not only African labourers, 
but African artisans, clerks and, in the professional class, teachers. 
In all territories the African artisan appears to be more of a machine 
specialist than a tradesman proper. In particular spheres Africans 
have some opportunities for rising to supervisory posts, principally 
in British territories and, in these territories also, European 
supervision of Africans tends to be less direct. In the French 
and Belgian territories the occupational ceiling appears to be 
lower than in the British territories, and to lie rather at the 
semi-professional than at the professional level. In all territories 
there is an increasing use of African workers as machine specialists 
and artisans in industry. 
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Detribalisation 


Not only is there an increasing demand for African workers 
in more skilled capacities; a growing number of Africans are 
becoming capable of meeting this demand. Although the volume 
of migrant labour has continued to grow, a number of the major 
employers of this labour, notably the South African gold mines, 
have experienced difficulty in recent years in obtaining an ade- 
quate supply and are therefore under pressure to make better 
use of the labour available to them, in particular by adopting 
measures to reduce turnover and increase the stability of the 
labour force. They are aided in these efforts by a trend, which 
some of them are deliberately encouraging, toward detribalisation : 
to a greater extent than in the past African migrant workers 
cease to return to their tribe, settle at the place of employment 
and gradually lose and break their ties with the tribe. Tribal 
links are strong, but the children of these workers, born and 
educated away from the tribal environment, can become almost 
completely westernised. 

A number of factors contribute to this trend towards detribali- 
sation. Tribal life has lost many of its characteristic features 
through the encroachment of the exchange economy and the 
impact of the migrant labour system itself. The absence of many 
of the able-bodied men and some of the young women for prolonged 
periods has adversely affected the productivity of tribal agriculture, 
which is also reduced by soil erosion and other effects of wasteful 
husbandry and neglect ; and tribal peoples now aspire to a standard 
of living which embraces goods and services that they cannot pro- 
duce for themselves nor afford to buy without a growing cash 
income from wage-earning employment to augment the declining 
return from the land. Under the impact of western civilisation the 
ties that bound members of the tribal community together are 
weakened. As the gap between the means and the aspirations of 
the tribal peoples grows, the economic pressure to emigrate becomes 
greater and the prospect of returning from the towns to the tribes 
becomes less attractive. In recent years the real wages of Africans 
in the towns have increased considerably and in many—but not 
all—urban communities their educational, social and _ political 
opportunities have also increased, rendering town life comparatively 
more attractive. For migrant labourers who are joined by their 
families, the incentive to return to the tribe is greatly reduced. 

While much that is of value is lost in the breakdown of African 
tribal culture, there would seem to be little advantage in attempting 
to prop up the tribal system once it has ceased to respond to the 
economic and social needs of the people. The system of migratory 
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labour is sometimes defended on the ground that it eases the transi- 
tion from a subsistence to an exchange economy. But workers who 
are neither peasants nor full-time wage earners to a large extent 
get the worst of both worlds, and the system imposes costs on 
employers, and on the economy as a whole, that keep African 
wages down. The employer bears all the adverse consequences of 
high labour turnover and the particularly heavy expense of recruit- 
ing when the sources of labour are so far distant. The economic 
loss to the community as a whole includes the adverse effect on 
tribal agriculture and land, loss of productivity and possibilities of 
acquiring skill and experience resulting from high labour turnover, 
the great wastage of manpower involved in the constant trekking 
back and forth between tribe and town, and the economic conse- 
quences of the social disruption caused by the system. Growing 
specialisation of the African labour force and its division into a 
group of peasants and a group of wage earners seem to be the 
necessary conditions for a sustained and substantial improvement 
in African earnings. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


In some territories where they are a major employer govern- 
ments exert an upward pressure on wages by the competition of 
their own wage and salary scales; but most governments also 
have a more direct control over wage levels by means of minimum 
wage fixing or the legal enforcement and extension of the terms of 
collective agreements. 

Minimum wage legislation has been enacted in most African 
territories whereas the enforcement and extension of collective 
agreements is not universal, but is encountered most in the French 
territories. A major objective of minimum wage legislation, 
particularly in the British territories, is to give protection to 
workers not covered by collective agreements. A majority of 
African workers are not, or not effectively, organised in trade 
unions. There are many African wage earners who are neither 
organised nor covered by minimum wage provisions, particularly 
in agriculture and in areas of employment outside the main towns 
and cities. Although in South Africa, and possibly elsewhere, 
minimum wage determination, when taken in conjunction with 
traditional racial prejudice, has probably served in some cases as an 
instrument for maintaining the colour bar, in other cases it is also 
a factor helping to increase wages at the lowest level and thus to 
reduce wage differentials in Africa. 

While the criteria employed in fixing minimum wages are not 
stated in every case, governments have made clear that their aim 
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is to keep the purchasing power of the lowest-paid workers at least 
equal to the cost of a minimum standard of living, at or above the 
subsistence level, so far as this is economically possible. This aim 
has not always been achieved. Moreover, minimum rates of wages 
were, until recently, and in most cases still are, fixed at a level 
sufficient only to maintain the minimum standard of living of the 
worker alone, and would not meet the cost of supporting a family. 


A “ Family Wage” to Stabilise Labour 


Some employers, however, have found that it pays them, either 
because they cannot otherwise get enough labour or because of the 
greater efficiency of a stabilised labour force, to offer a “family 
wage”. 

Perhaps the earliest instance of the adoption of this policy is to 
be found in the Belgian Congo and the success with which it has 
met there has provided an encouragement to those who have 
subsequently introduced it or recommended its introduction 
elsewhere in Africa. After the First World War the copper 
mines of the Haut Katanga took the initiative, since widely 
followed by other European undertakings, to improve housing 
accommodation in order to provide for the needs of families 
of workers and to encourage in them a stable form of 
family life; it is insisted that a labourer, when recruited, be 
accompanied if possible by his wife and family, and family 
allowances are paid to married employees. In the service of 
the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, a casual worker can earn 
up to 14 Belgian franes (2s.) a day, a semi-skilled worker up to 
30 francs (4s. 3d.), and a skilled worker up to 133 francs (19s.). 
In general the level of wages is stated to be five times that which 
it had reached before the Second World War. In 1950 about 46 per 
cent. of all workers in the Katanga copper mines had more than ten 
years’ continuous service, and only 24 per cent. had worked for less 
than three years. There were nine children to each 100 workers in 
1927, 56 in 1939 and 146 in 1949. 


It has been claimed that the growing stabilisation of labour has decreased 
the ratio of death and sickness. Most observers are agreed as to the substan- 
tial measure to which it has succeeded in raising the standard of efficiency 
of the African labour force, which now shows itself capable of undertaking 
technical operations of considerable complexity, far surpassing those so far 
entrusted to it in the copper mines of Northern Rhodesia.’ 


It is to be hoped, however, that the latter will eventually 
benefit comparably from the similar policies adopted more recently 


1 An African Survey, op. cit., p. 1392. 
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there. Migrant workers in the Northern Rhodesian mines, who 
normally work on a three-year contract, are encouraged and enabled 
to bring their families to the place of employment with them by the 
provision of adequate family housing and other payments in kind 
as well as relatively good money wages. By 1950, 60 per cent. of 
the Africans in the Rhodesian mines had their families with them, 
compared with 83 per cent. in the Belgian Congo.’ 

It was in 1924 that the Labour Commission in the Belgian 
Congo made very forward-looking recommendations in regard to 
the stabilisation of the labour force. Now, several governments 
have recognised the desirability of stabilising African labour at the 
place of employment. An important question for many African 
territories is whether the fixing of minimum wages at a “ family ” 
level can be used as an instrument for speeding up the process of 
stabilisation of the labour force and giving employers an incentive 
to provide training and make efficient use of their African workers, 
without imposing on them a level of costs that would check 
economic growth and compel them to reduce the amount of 
employment provided. 

In Kenya the Government is acting on the basis of a recent 
committee report *, which poses very clearly the problems involved. 
The Committee “ considered that the basic condition for the emerg- 
ence of an effective African labour force is the removal of the 
African from the enervating and retarding influences of his economic 
and cultural background, and his permanent resettlement outside 
the reserves”.® It assumed that the Government accepts the need 
for stabilisation of labour, and is prepared to regard such a develop- 
ment as a major aim of its economic and social policy. The “ im- 
mediate basic conditions for stabilising labour”, in the opinion 
of the Committee, are “ the payment of a wage sufficient to provide 
for the essential needs of the worker and his family ; regular 
employment ; a house in which the worker and his family can live ; 
and security for the worker’s old age”. The Committee was 
“ convinced of the vital necessity—on moral, social, economic and 


political grounds—of moving, as quickly as possible, to a position 
where even the unskilled labourer can earn a wage sufficient to 


support himself and his family”. There was “ only one way in 
which this can be brought about, namely by raising the base level 
of adult males’ wages”. The Committee accordingly recommended 
“that plans should now be made and put in hand for changing 


1 An African Survey, op. cit., p. 1390. 

® Report of the Committee on African Wages (Nairobi, Government Printer, 
1954). 

*Ibid., paragraph 368. 

‘Ibid., paragraph 370. 
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the basis of the statutory minimum wage—from one which takes 
account only of the needs of a single man to one based on the needs 
of a family unit ”.! 

The Government of Kenya, while admitting that the family 
wage was the ideal to aim at, has so far been able to commit itself 
only to an “ adult ” wage sufficient to maintain the worker and his 
wife (but not his children) and then only when economic circum- 
stances permit. Two scales of minimum wages in urban areas now 
exist. The first, for adult males over 21, takes some account of 
family responsibilities both as regards the amount of the wage, 
which, while still based on the same formula for measuring minimum 
human requirements as was used hitherto, uses a more generous 
method of calculation, and as regards the housing allowance. It 
is intended to raise progressively the rates for adult male workers. 
Secondly, for workers other than adult male workers there is a 
lower basic minimum and a lower housing allowance. 

It has since been recommended that the proposals of the Kenya 
Wages Committee should be made applicable also to Uganda and 
Tanganyika.” 

In the Belgian Congo the legal minimum wage varies according 
to family responsibilities. For example, in Stanleyville and its 
environs, the legal minimum wage (including food and allowances) 
in 1952 was 19.57 francs per day for an unmarried man, rising to 
40.89 francs per day for a man with a wife and six dependent chil- 
dren. A check of 6,000 wage earners by a factory inspector revealed 
that 43 per cent. were paid the legal minimum rate, 55 per cent. 
received higher wages, and 2 per cent. did not receive their due. 
Since 1951 employers have been require to pay family allowances 
to all their workers, which must be paid in the form of food unless 
cash payment is authorised. Allowances are paid in respect of 
every legitimate child up to the age of 16.8 


Organisation of African Labour 


Whereas a large proportion of European industrial wage earners 
are unionised, most African wage earners are not. Africans’ trade 
unions, where they exist, probably do not exert a very important 
influence on the level of Africans’ wages. They are weak and 
disunited, not always recognised by the employer nor protected by 
legislation, lacking funds and able leadership, sometimes neglecting 
economic and social for political aims, and not always supported 


1 Report of the Committee on African Wages, op. cit., paragraph 382. 

*East Africa Royal Commission, 1953-55: Report (London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1955), p. 157. 

3 Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa 
South of the Sahara (Paris, U.N.E.S.C.O., 1956), pp. 295-296. 
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and sometimes even opposed by the stronger European workers’ 
unions. Lord Hailey notes that— 


Where the movement has shown the greatest vitality, as for instance in 
the Union of South Africa or in the Rhodesias, it has tended to reflect a 
division of interest between European and African labour. The European 
trade union has seen itself as the champion of the cause of European labour 
against the infiltration of Africans into its own privileged field of employ- 
ment. The African trade union has secured its greatest support among the 
workers of its own community because it champions its cause against the 
interests of European workers.? 


Legislation in the Union of South Africa separates the races 
in the trade union movement and makes no provision for the 
recognition or registration of African unions. African workers are, 
moreover, denied the right to strike. While it is true that in other 
parts of Africa, notably the Rhodesias, the trade union movement is 
also divided along racial lines, this is not as a rule required by the 
legislation, and there are few cases in which African unions are 
denied legal status or the right to strike. In the Portuguese pro- 
vinces of Angola and Mozambique only those African workers are 
entitled to form trade unions who have become Portuguese citizens 
by registration and are considered as having been assimilated. In 
Southern Rhodesia, where the Act of 1945 separates the races, a 
Bill at present before Parliament would make it possible to set 
up unions with members of more than one race. In other parts 
of Africa, such as the British protectorates and overseas territories, 
the French territories and the Belgian Congo, the authorities have 
taken legislative and practical steps to encourage the formation of 
workers’ unions. Racial discrimination has been made illegal. 

Before the African mineworkers in Northern Rhodesia formed 
their union, the representatives of the Chamber of Mines testified 
before a government committee * that they considered it would 
not be to the African’s advantage to belong to the (European) 
Mine Workers’ Union but they would be prepared to recognise a 
union that was representative of Africans. While it is valuable 
for Africans to have the support that European workers’ unions, 
with their experience, strength and leadership, can give them, and 
while some African unions have received valuable assistance from 
some Europeans’ unions, it is probably preferable for Africans to 
organise themselves separately if they cannot count on the intention 
of the European workers to support their advancement not only 


1An African Survey, op. cit., p. 1439. 

? See Report of the Commission Appointed to Enquire into the Advancement 
of Africans in Industry (Lusaka, Government Printer, 1948), paragraph 252. 
It should be noted, however, that the European and African mineworkers’ 
unions on the copperbelt have recently formed a liaison committee as a 
basis for common action in regard to certain (possibly rather limited) matters. 
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by raising wages for unskilled labour but also by increasing Africans’ 
opportunities for the acquisition of skill and for promotion. 

It may be said that African trade unions represent only a 
minority of African wage earners and are not therefore a particu- 
larly strong factor helping to reduce racial wage differentials by 
improving the wage of low-paid Africans. Nevertheless, African 
unionism is worthy of mention as a factor which will probably have 
increasing importance in the future in improving the position of 
African in relation to European wage earners. It is claimed that 
in the Union of South Africa during the war years unrecognised 
African unions played a useful part in helping to secure wage 
increases for African workers, particularly by presenting evidence 
on their behalf to the Wage Board. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Examination of available statistics indicates that the range 
between low and high wages is much greater in Africa than in most 
other parts of the world. This is a skill differential and at the same 
time a racial differential, since Africans are heavily bunched in 
the lowest-paid unskilled occupations and the highest-paid skilled 
jobs are occupied almost exclusively by Europeans. The present 
wage structure has its roots in the past—in the absence of an 
indigenous skilled labour force in Africa and the consequent need 
for offering wages high enough to attract skilled immigrants from 
Europe, in the factors that led to widespread reliance upon mi- 
gratory African labour for unskilled work, in the low productivity 
of migratory African workers and in the absence of any strong 
incentive for employers to provide training in skills for such workers 
or for such workers to acquire skills. 

Continued widespread reliance upon migratory labour, enduring 
obstacles to the acquisition of skill by Africans, and a complex of 
legal, administrative and (perhaps more important) conventional 
restrictions on the freedom of Africans to choose an occupation, 
operating more powerfully in some parts of the continent than 
others and most powerfully in those parts of it where large numbers 
of Europeans have their permanent homes, have tended to preserve 
this wage structure. But the conditions that gave rise to it are 
changing rapidly. Economic development is creating demands for 
skilled and semi-skilled labour that cannot be met by immigration. 
African advancement is increasing the number of Africans who can 
meet and are meeting this demand. The migrant labour system, 
whatever may be said for it as a means of easing the transition 
from a subsistence to an exchange economy, is a wasteful way of 
using labour and involves heavy social costs. As the demand for 
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labour outpaces the supply, the incentive to encourage stabilisation 
of labour at the place of employment in order to build up a more 
experienced, skilled and productive work force is increased. 

It may be added that present economic growth is not only 
creating a demand for skilled and semi-skilled labour that will force 
aside barriers to the employment of skilled Africans and swell the 
tide of African advancement ; it is also creating a demand for 
agricultural products that will soon render unacceptable the deplor- 
able state into which tribal agriculture has fallen partly as a result 
of the migrant labour system. As the East Africa Royal Com- 
mission has noted ', there is a need to restore the balance between 
agricultural and industrial development in Africa in order that the 
supply price of African labour may be raised and the labour force 
in both agricultural and industrial sectors may become more 
stabilised, more specialised and hence more productive. 

While the experience and training acquired by a stabilised 
labour force will do much to raise productivity, it will be necessary, 
if employers are to be able to raise African wages to acceptable 
levels, to give due attention to the many other important factors 
that can make for higher productivity. These include better 
management and organisation of work and other measures to make 
better use of existing capital and labour, as well as the improvement 
of output per worker that can be achieved by further mechanisation 
and new investment. In a recent survey attention has been drawn 
to the important factors affecting the performance of the labour 
force itself.2, Nowhere in Africa, perhaps, has more attention been 
devoted to factors affecting the productivity of African labour 
than in the Belgian Congo, where large numbers of stabilised 
African workers enjoy a standard of living that bears comparison 
with that of workers in many more highly developed countries. 

As is very often the case, social needs and economic good sense 
appear to call for the same policy objectives and to be basically 
in harmony. If the economic welfare of all in Africa is to be pre- 
served and increased, African workers and their families must be 
fully integrated into the developing economy and maximum use 
must be made of their capabilities and potentialities. In the short 
term this may not be practical politics in some parts of Africa, but 
in the long run it would seem that the political needs coincide with 
the social and the economic because of the growing dangers of racial 
friction that may result if any other policy is followed. 


‘East Africa Royal Commission, 1953-1955: Report, op. cit., pp. 157- 
158 and 408-409. 

*See The Human Factors of Productivity in Africa (Bamako, Inter- 
African Labour Institute, June 1956). 





Manpower Planning in India 


by 
B. N. DATAR 


Manpower is a major consideration in economic development 
planning, particularly in underdeveloped countries with serious 
unemployment and underemployment, where the aim should be both 
to increase the number of available jobs in order to absorb excess workers, 
and to ensure that the right number of workers with the right qualifica- 
tions are avatlable at the appropriate places to permit implementation 
of development schemes. To attain this objective, however, policies 
must be realistic and must in particular be based on a knowledge of the 
position of labour supply and demand, of apparent trends, and of 
factors likely to influence those trends in future. Manpower planning 
is a new function of government even in the more industrialised 
countries, and methods and techniques are still to a large extent in the 
experimental stage. Considerable work has been achieved in this field 
by India, where manpower planning has been intimately linked with 
economic development planning. Mr. B. N. Datar, as Deputy Secretary 
of the Ministry of Labour and Employment and Director of the Labour 
and Employment Division of the Planning Commission, Government 
of India, has been closely associated with this work, of which he gave 
a highly interesting account at the Asian Regional Training Course 
on Employment Information, which was organised by the I.L.O. at 
New Delhi in 1957 and was attended by 28 participants from eight 
Asian countries. The following article by Mr. Datar is based on the 
statement he made on that occasion. 


HE main object of Government policy in the economic field 
since the Independence of India in 1947 has been the promotion 

of rapid and balanced development. The Constitution, which 
was drawn up within three years of the country’s independence, 
guaranteed certain fundamental rights to the citizens of India and 
enunciated certain principles of state policy. Having regard to 
these rights and in furtherance of these principles and the declared 
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objective of the Government to promote a rapid rise in the stan- 
dard of living of the people, the Planning Commission, which was 
constituted in March 1950, was required, inter alia— 

(a) to make an assessment of the material, capital and human 
resources of the country, including technical personnel, and investi- 
gate the possibilities of augmenting such of these resources as are 
found to be deficient in relation to the nation’s requirements ; and 

(6) to formulate a plan for the most effective and balanced 
utilisation of the country’s resources. 


Manpower planning has thus assumed an important place in 
our developmental thinking. However, even before we embarked 
on formal planning, one special aspect of manpower, namely 
planning in relation to technical and scientific personnel, was 
undertaken as part of the work of the Scientific Manpower Commit- 
tee. This led to an increase in the technical training facilities in the 
country, which to a small extent helped in implementing the First 
Five-Year Plan. 

The personnel position, however, started developing strains by 
the time the plan was half way through. Demands were being made 
that the Planning Commission should attempt drawing up a compre- 
hensive manpower budget. But with the limited data available in 
the country any comprehensive budgeting of that kind seemed 
difficult. In July 1953, however, an informal working group on 
manpower studies and technical training was constituted in the 
Planning Commission with representatives of the Ministries of Edu- 
cation and Labour, the Central Statistical Organisation and the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, to study the man- 
power problems as they developed in the economy from time to time. 

The working group started on the very simple assumption that 
its investigations would lead to policies for— 

(a) securing personnel for various activities contemplated 
under the plan on the basis of normal needs ; and 

(6) planning for employment for the large mass of the population 
constituting the labour force. 

The first of these policies mainly involves finding technical and 
other personnel for different activities in the country ; with the 
second are associated problems of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. 


SECURING PERSONNEL FOR VARIOUS ACTIVITIES UNDER THE PLAN 


Before attempting to secure personnel it is necessary to make 
an assessment of technical manpower. In its barest outline this 
involves four essential steps : (1) a knowledge of existing shortages, 
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to be followed by (2) an appreciation of the supply position, and 
(3) an estimation of current and future demand. These three steps 
lead to (4) a balancing of supply with demand in order to determine 
the direction and the extent of expansion of training facilities. 
It will be useful to deal with these aspects separately. 


Knowledge of Existing Shortages 


At the same time as the working group was set up the Planning 
Commission attempted to secure information regarding shortages 
then existing. A letter was addressed to the Central Ministries and 
the governments of the states seeking information on personnel 
shortages, especially in the implementation of development pro- 
grammes. This source of information was not the only one to be 
tapped. The monthly reviews of the Directorate-General of Resettle- 
ment and Employment revealed on a regional basis the surpluses 
and shortages of different kinds of trained personnel ; a compre- 
hensive analysis of order-cards on the employment exchanges was 
undertaken with a view to finding out the kind of personnel which 
it was difficult for them to supply ; and these data were analysed to 
secure a regional distribution of shortages in these categories. An 
assessment was also made of areas where the supply of such trained 
persons was in excess of requirements and the causes of immobility 
were ascertained. The third useful source for determining short- 
ages was the material culled from the frequent reports of the Pro- 
gramme Administration Advisers—liaison officers at the top level 
between the Planning Commission and the state authorities. The 
Advisers’ duty was to report on the progress in the implementation 
of the schemes in the plan and on the bottle-necks that required 
clearance. While any one of the three different sets of data was not 
complete in itself, it was possible to reach some tentative conclusions 
by combining information thrown up by all the sources. Even so 
it must be conceded that these conclusions lacked qualitative and 
quantitative details. For instance, it was only possible to know the 
occupations in which shortages were being experienced but infor- 
mation regarding levels of skills and the number of persons required 
had to be inferred on the basis of experience of knowledgeable per- 
sons in the Central Government, who could relate the manpower re- 
quired to other factors on which more definite data were forthcoming. 


Appreciation of the Supply Position 


In the attempt to obtain information on the supply of technical 
manpower authentic data could be collected onl: *> the case of 
courses leading to degrees and diplomas. Figures rezarding the 
intake and out-turn of students from institutions offering short 
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courses at the end of which only a certificate of studies was awarded 
had to be obtained anew. Nor were details known about training in 
industrial establishments. To fill up this gap the Directorate- 
General of Resettlement and Employment in the Ministry of 
Labour was requested to initiate a detailed survey of institutional 
and in-plant training facilities existing in the country in specific 
trades and providing professional courses in various occupations. 
For this purpose the network of employment exchanges developed 
by the Directorate in different parts of the country was utilised 
after some initial prospecting had been done and the objects of 
such inquiries had been explained to the respondents. 

Our first attempt at collecting the information met with 
considerable success and it has now been decided to bring this 
information up to date by frequent reference to the reporting 
establishments and to complete it by urging those that have not 
reported to co-operate. The information now published includes 
precise details on the location of institutions, educational qualifi- 
cations governing entry, age limits, tuition fees charged, hostel 
facilities available and so on for each one of the training courses 
in existence. 


Estimation of Current and Future Demand 


The real difficulty in manpower planning, however, lies in the 
estimation of demand. This has been the universal experience 
and India was no exception. To tackle this problem one of the first 
tasks to which the working group addressed itself was to prepare 
a classified list of occupational titles for the collection of manpower 
data in respect of development programmes. The list as drawn up 
contained no less than 300 categories and had to be allowed to 
remain flexible to permit additions and improvements. The classi- 
fication of occupations prepared by the International Labour 
Office and the Guide to Occupational Classification drawn up by 
the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment were 
the main sources of inspiration. The list was used as a reference 
for collecting information on the manpower required for different 
plan schemes in progress at that time. It was realised, however, 
that the data so collected would be of use not so much in any 
attempt to make good the shortages of manpower for various 
projects in hand as for the assessment of requirements under the 
Second Five-Year Plan. Experience showed that in drafting 
questionnaire forms designed to obtain the information required 
the important point to be kept in mind was that these should be 
simple and the instructions to be given to persons for filling them 
up should be precise. But it nevertheless proved necessary in 
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certain cases to clarify the contents of the forms, and the clarifi- 
cations so sought and given were widely circulated in order to 
secure uniformity. All this preparatory work was very useful in 
focusing public attention on the various questions relating to tech- 
nical manpower. 

The assessment of demand, however, did not end with these 
preliminary exercises. In some categories where the shortage of 
personnel was considered more critical, special committees were 
set up. The River Valley Projects Technical Personnel Committee, 
which went into the details of the engineering and other personnel 
required for the planning and execution of river valley projects in 
the second and succeeding plans, analysed the data available 
(a) on the projects in operation, in order to assess the personnel re- 
quired during the construction of projects, and (6) on completed 
projects, in order to estimate the need for maintenance personnel. 
But the work done by this Committee, valuable though it was, did 
not provide any solution to the problem of augmenting the supply 
of such personnel, and the Engineering Personnel Committee was 
appointed with broader terms of reference to examine the question 
of the supply of engineering personnel required for new construction 
and continuing activities in both the public and private sectors. 
After collecting evidence from the Central Ministries, state govern- 
ments, engineering associations, employers’ organisations and so 
on, the Committee reached the conclusion that the proposed 
provision made in the Second Five-Year Plan for the expansion 
of engineering training facilities fell short of requirements and urged 
that if the plan was to be implemented unhampered existing 
institutions would have to be expanded and new ones opened. 

In other areas where critical shortages were experienced, 
namely, the iron and steel projects and community development, 
steps were taken to assess personnel requirements on a fairly long- 
term basis and training arrangements were made well in advance 
of initiating the programmes. For the three steel plants involved 
it was estimated that over a thousand qualified engineers would 
be required as well as a much larger number of skilled and unskilled 
workers. To plan the training of technicians and to suggest suitable 
measures to meet the plants’ requirements a Technical Personnel 
Training Committee was appointed in January 1956, whose recom- 
mendations are being implemented. Arrangements for training in 
foreign countries—the United States, the U.S.S.R., the Federal 
Republic of Germany and Canada—have been made; about 300 
engineers are already undergoing training and another batch of 
about 100 will be proceeding shortly for training abroad. Suitable 
measures have also been taken to assess the requirements of the 
iron and steel units in the private sector and to increase the supply 
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of technicians for their needs. In the field of community develop- 
ment also, the systematic assessment of requirements well in 
advance has been the key-note of the programme. Considerable 
emphasis is laid on schemes in agriculture and allied fields and a 
committee has been recently appointed to study the personnel 
problems in this sector. In certain other fields, such as education 
and health, though the information available from the Central 
Government was limited, the state governments took the initiative 
in calculating the training requirements and made adequate pro- 
vision for training in their second five-year plans. 

But even this assessment, valuable though it was, did not go 
far enough. Many of our requirements have to be estimated with 
a view to the longer term and making allowance for the period of 
training for various types of technical manpower. In chalking out 
a programme for each of the next five years, one should be able to 
visualise what the economy will look like say 15 or 20 years hence 
—at least in its main components—make allowance for techno- 
logical changes, forecast how the manning patterns will alter, and 
list comparable occupations (i.e. those requiring the same basic 
training) according to the period of training. Of course the precision 
of results will depend on the material that exists in the country, but 
a start, however imperfect, has to be made in the hope that both 
the material on which we work and the tools of analysis will improve 
as we go along. This task is now in hand in the Scientific and Tech- 
nical Manpower Division and the Perspective Planning Division 
of the Planning Commission. 


Balancing Supply with Demand 


Two aspects of balancing supply with demand are of particular 
importance in a country such as India, 

In the first place the vastness of the country means that any 
planning in the field of manpower must be based on regional 
requirements, especially when it comes to personnel with lower 
technical qualifications. It would be idle to expect that an over- 
seer from the Punjab would go to Coorg on the salary scales pre- 
valent in that area, nor would a craftsman from Gujerat seek a 
position in Assam. Differences in the way of life, language, food, 
etc., become on many occasions serious barriers. This is not a 
problem peculiar to India only; it has been felt in many other 
countries, especially countries whose territories are large in spite 
of similarities in language, social customs, eating habits, and so on. 
The difficulty at times is not only geographical in nature but also 
occupational, which is much more serious. It is not always easy 
to move workers from one industry or occupation to another. 
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In view of this a certain amount of regional balancing is called 
for. At the same time too much emphasis on provincial considera- 
tions is not conducive to planning. A via media had to be found 
by dividing the country into four main regions and equating the 
demand in these regions to the possible supply. There is also, in 
certain categories of personnel, the question of urban and rural 
preferences and in democratic planning no amount of over-all 
planning can provide personnel exactly where it is required unless 
suitable incentives are thought out. 

The other problem in balancing supply and demand is related 
to the traditional system of training, which introduces some un- 
certain factors on the supply side, especially in categories below a 
certain level. It is well known, for instance, that in small-scale 
industries, and even in some large industries, there is a considerable 
degree of imparting skills from father to son, brother to brother and 
so on. There is no way of assessing within a short time the num- 
bers trained in this manner. It is only when a special sample survey 
is undertaken on a national basis that some light can be thrown on 
this subject. 

It is important to remember the danger of presenting national 
estimates derived from meagre data the scientific basis of which is 
also doubtful. It is better to secure a qualitatively firm factual 
basis in a limited area than to spread an ineffective net over a 
wide area. 


PLANNING FOR EMPLOYMENT 


We now come to the other equally important aspect of manpower 
planning, i.e. that of the provision of employment, which raises 
the whole range of questions related to unemployment and under- 
employment. This matter has become all the more important 
because adequate employment generation has been one of the main 
objectives of the Second Five-Year Plan. 


Assessment of Unemployment and Underemployment 


For this purpose an attempt has to be made to assess, in the 
first instance, the extent of unemployment and underemployment, 
both urban and rural. When the Second Five-Year Plan was being 
framed we were fortunate in being able to use the data which the 
National Sample Survey had worked out for estimating urban 
unemployment. That organisation had undertaken an inquiry in 
a sample of towns with a population of 50,000 and over and provided 
indications not only of the magnitude of unemployment at the time 
of the inquiry but also of the relationship between the number of 
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persons unemployed and the number of those on the live registers 
of employment exchanges. This relationship could provide, 
subject to the usual limitations, an estimate of unemployment in 
urban areas. 

More serious difficulties arose in the assessment of rural un- 
employment, firstly because in rural areas it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish between unemployment and underemployment and 
secondly because there was a lack of reliable information. But 
even here, in regard to certain special categories of labour, namely 
landless labour, some estimate of total unemployment was available 
in the reports of the Agricultural Labour Inquiry, 1951. Drawing 
mainly on this source and on the data from surveys in rural areas 
in some parts of the country it was possible to work out a rough 
measure of rural unemployment, again subject to the limitation 
that unemployment in this sector is intimately mixed up with 
underemployment. 

To this back-log of the unemployed had to be added the 
estimates of persons coming into the labour force during the period 
of the plan. In the absence of any other guide the 1951 census data 
had to be relied upon. Population estimates were worked out for 
1961 and the addition to the labour force was derived therefrom 
on the basis of the increase in labour force during the period 1951-56. 
Since it was important to separate the figures for urban and rural 
areas a certain rate of urbanisation was assumed, taking into account 
the three main factors of the growth of urban populations, namely : 
(a) the natural growth in urban areas, (b) migration from rural to 
urban areas, and (c) the changing status of rural areas into urban. 
The distribution of population as between urban and rural areas 
in the 1951 Census was in the proportion 17 to 83. On this basis 
after taking into account the influence of the three factors men- 
tioned above it was estimated that during the period of the second 
plan the number of persons entering the labour force in urban 
areas would be 3.8 million as against 6.2 million in rural areas. 


Assessment of Employment Potential Resulting from the Plan 


As against these total employment opportunities required, the 
employment potential of the plan had to be worked out. Here 
again the preliminary work for which the working group on man- 
power studies was responsible and some other studies undertaken 
in the Planning Commission on individual projects proved useful. 
For instance, on the basis of the information collected from the 
states on the pattern of employment in various schemes undertaken 
in the first plan, the schemes sent by the state governments for 
inclusion in the second plan were examined and the employment 
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potential of these schemes compared with the employment require- 
ments in the region concerned. In all this work the main basis for 
arriving at the employment estimates was the relationship between 
the wage component of investment and the approximate level of 
wages in the region. For instance, on construction work it is 
possible to allocate the total expenditure as between machines, 
materials and men. If the component of expenditure on men was 
related to wage rates in the locality, man-days, man-months or 
man-years of employment could be worked out. Particular caution 
must be exercised in working out these figures. For instance if 
the level of expenditure on a particular project remains more or 
less constant from one year to the next, then, assuming that the 
distribution as between men, machine and materials of the total 
expenditure remains the same in the two years, no net addition to 
employment is possible unless wage rates have gone down. In 
working out the employment estimates, therefore, it is not the 
absolute level of expenditure that has to be expressed in terms of 
employment but the difference between the level of one year and 
the year or years previous to it. 

It is important to note also that if the materials and machines 
are manufactured within the country some further employment 
will be generated, but such employment will arise where the manu- 
facture takes place. Indeed, the whole process is one of interaction 
between different economic activities, and to ignore the vital 
relationship between them might result either in double counting 
or in missing appropriate components. 

In assessing employment generation in other sectors such as 
industries, minerals, railways, transport and communications, 
social services and the like, efforts were concentrated on using the 
available data for appropriate forecasts. The material collected 
by the Licensing Committee! provided the relationship between 
employment and investment in different new industries. In other 
cases the Census of Manufactures provided a relationship between 
production and employment. For this latter assessment changes 


1The Industries Development and Regulation Act, 1951, covers all 
industrial units using power and employing 50 persons or more and also 
units employing 100 or more persons but not using power. In pursuance of 
a provision in the Act, a Licensing Committee has been set up with a view to 
regulating establishment of new industrial units or substantial expansion of 
existing ones. It is an official Committee with membership drawn from 
certain Ministries of the Government of India. State government represen- 
tatives also are invited to participate when matters relating to industrial 
units in the state come up for discussion. Essential data relating to capital 
equipment, the import component, production targets, employment potential 
and requirements of technical personnel, etc., have to be furnished to the 
Committee with the application for licence. Once the licence is granted the 
units have also to send a detailed progress report twice a year. 
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in productivity had to taken into account ; the trend of the past 
few years had to be projected into the future with all the imper- 
fections of this method. 

The next step was to set the number of employment opportuni- 
ties generated by the plan against the number required, and the 
conclusion was reached that the plan was likely to have no special 
impact on relieving unemployment ; at the same time it would not 
swell seriously the ranks of the unemployed either. 

However, one important sector—that of cottage and small- 
scale industries—received considerable attention in the formulation 
of the plan. When the main aim of providing a sound base of 
heavy industries during the Second Five-Year Plan was accepted 
and its employment implications realised, it was felt that the 
capital intensity of such heavy investment should be balanced by 
the inclusion of certain labour-intensive schemes. It was proposed 
to achieve this by promoting cottage and small-scale industries 
for meeting the expanding consumption requirements of the popu- 
lation. A committee was appointed to recommend a specific 
allocation for this purpose. In terms of employment the committee 
felt that its recommendations would help in relieving unemploy- 
ment only to a small extent but would have a considerable impact 
on relieving underemployment. It was expected that with the 


operation of these schemes, and the provision of facilities in the 
rural areas through minor and major irrigation schemes, some 
relief in underemployment could be claimed under the Second 
Five-Year Plan. 


SPECIAL ASPECTS OF MANPOWER PLANNING IN INDIA 


Interrelationship of Policies for Technical Personnel 
and for Employment Creation 


In the preceding pages two main aspects of manpower planning 
have been examined, namely the provision of personnel, and 
planning for employment. One is more a problem of quality and 
the other of quantity. But, unlike countries which are fortunate 
in working out their manpower policies in an economy where full 
employment prevails, and where the creation of employment 
assumes a minor role in relation to the securing of personnel, India, 
with its large population, needs to take both these factors into 
account simultaneously. Indeed, a solution for one cannot be 
sought without reference to the other, in the sense that employ- 
ment opportunities cannot be created in sufficient numbers if there 
is no technical personnel. On the other hand the sufficiency of the 
latter factor alone will lead to unemployment and frustration 
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among technical personnel if the required complement of less- 
skilled workers does not come forward to help them. It is for this 
reason that in India equal importance was attached to both these 
problems. Such emphasis will have to continue for the next 15 to 
20 years, if not more, mainly because the large population adds 
large numbers to the labour force each year and because schemes 
of family planning now initiated, though creating some conscious- 
ness in the country, will not make themselves felt in the labour 
market in the immediate future. 


Paucity of Information 


Another important aspect of manpower planning is the need 
for a continuous flow of information. The difficulties which planners 
had to face because of lack of information need only one illustra- 
tion. At the time the First Five-Year Plan was prepared—i.e. in 
the period from October to December 1952—available data were 
imperfect. There were fairly reliable statistics of employment 
only in respect of organised productive activities and_ these 
accounted for a very small fraction of the economy. Statistics 
regarding employment in agriculture, forestry, animal husbandry, 
fishing, small-scale industries, trade, etc., were available only in 
the census reports for the year of enumeration, but there was no 
machinery to keep the information up to date. About unemploy- 
ment, beyond the data collected by the employment exchanges 
from time to time (and the limitations of these data were well 
known), we had practically no reliable information. True, the 
Agricultural Labour Inquiry had been undertaken but its results 
started flowing in only after the plan had been drawn up. In spite 
of these difficulties attempts, however imperfect, were made to 
estimate employment trends. 

While the general paucity of information was accepted, there 
was a recognition that some data susceptible of collection and 
intelligent interpretation were always available, though not in a 
very organised manner. Records of industries had to be delved 
into, as were those maintained by roads organisations, railways, 
river valley projects, municipal authorities, etc. It was also 
possible to rely on the experience of some of the senior government 
officers. For instance, for the broad generalisations regarding 
employment in construction and the technical personnel required 
therein, special inquiries undertaken for the purpose were supple- 
mented by the advice given by senior regional officers, the inten- 
tion all along being that such subjective statements could, after 
the plan was put into effect, be tested through more detailed 
investigations. 
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Thus, the picture that was built up at the time of the first 
plan was far from complete, but our intention was (a) to focus 
public attention on this question, (b) to show the organisational 
difficulties in building up employment information, and (c) to lay 
bare the deficiencies, both qualitative and quantitative. Through 
the inclusion of employment estimates in the plan a way was clear 
for developing further work in the manpower field. What was 
done during the last three years of the first plan and how the 
information was used for framing the Second Five-Year Plan has 
already been narrated. 


THE EMPLOYMENT MARKET INFORMATION PROGRAMME 


Of special interest are the steps recently taken under what is 
known as the Employment Market Information Programme. The 
Training and Employment Services Organisation Committee 
(Shiva Rao Committee), which reported in the year 1954 1!, noticed 
serious gaps in the country’s employment information. The main 
weaknesses were felt to lie in the lack of a comprehensive index by 
which changes in the level of employment in various sectors could 
be measured, inadequate information about the volume and 
characteristics of unemployed persons, insufficient knowledge of 
industrial and occupational distribution of the working force and 
the very limited means by which the demands for personnel in 
different occupations could be assessed. The Committee recom- 
mended some improvements in the methods of examining condi- 
tions in the employment market. As a result a plan was drawn up 
in consultation with an I.L.O. expert and tested in a pilot form in 
Delhi State, the first round being completed in March 1956. The 
pilot scheme has been repeated every quarter since then in the 
same state. 

The main objectives of the Employment Market Information 
Programme are 


(a) to obtain more information about the distribution of the 
working population in all non-agricultural sectors of the economy ; 


(6) to examine the characteristics of persons seeking jobs ; 

(c) to obtain fuller details in regard to the demand for trained 
personnel in both the public and private sectors ; and 

(d) to assess the changes in the level of employment and 
suggest the measures that need be taken to match the demand 
for and supply of labour. 


1See “ The Employment and Vocational Training Services in India ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 4, Apr. 1955, pp. 394-412. 
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The information thus collected will be used to ascertain the 
changes taking place in the employment level in the area with a 
view to testing the success of planned efforts in combating unem- 
ployment and seeking further remedial steps. The data collected 
will also be used to locate the categories of workers that are in short 
supply or are surplus in relation to requirements in various areas 
and sectors as a guide in the development of vocational training 
and retraining programmes and the formulation of educational 
policies. In Delhi State, where the scheme has been in operation 
for about a year and a half, the sectors of the local economy from 
which persons are seeking jobs, the areas from which they come 
and the places where they are being or are likely to be absorbed 
are now known with reasonable certainty. At the same time 
estimates of probable new entrants to the labour market during 
the next year will also be available. Similar information from 
other areas, where the scheme will be extended, will thus add to 
the general knowledge of manpower problems. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


Planning is a continuous process and any estimates we attempt 
to make can be improved as experience accumulates. Mainly as a 
result of the recommendations made in the Engineering Personnel 
Committee’s report, special emphasis is now being laid on man- 
power problems. Indeed all that we claim for the work that has 
been done in the last four years is that it provided a firm basis for 
this new emphasis. There is now a Cabinet Committee on Man- 
power, which is assisted by a Lirectorate of Manpower set up in 
the Government of India. It is the responsibility of this Directorate 
to— 

(a) provide the secretariat for the Cabinet Committee on Man- 
power ; 

(6) secure implementation by Ministries and other agencies 
concerned of the decisions of the Committee ; 

(c) maintain liaison with various Ministries and other central 
agencies concerned with manpower problems, as well as with 
state governments ; and 

(d) keep in close touch with the Divisions in the Planning 
Commission dealing with manpower. 


While the Manpower Directorate was entrusted with these 
co-ordination functions, it was realised that the main work would 
still have to be done in different Ministries. Each Ministry was 
therefore requested to designate a senior officer to deal with man- 
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power problems and ensure the necessary liaison between that 
Ministry and the Directorate of Manpower. 

With the setting up of these agencies a stage was reached where 
the whole field of manpower could be reviewed and a programme 
marked out for the future. In this work we had the able advice 
of a manpower consultant from the United States, whom the Ford 
Foundation made available to us. In his review he divided the 
whole programme of manpower into its various components such 
as the conceptual understanding of the problem ; organisational 
structure within government for dealing with it ; formulation of a 
comprehensive programme ; drawing up a practical plan of opera- 
tion ; obtaining understanding and support for the programme ; 
and ensuring its vigorous implementation with a periodic review. 
According to his assessment the progress under the first two items 
was highly satisfactory, but he felt generally that we still tended 
to focus too much attention on technical personnel. His assessment 
was that although considerable efforts are to be made in the 
Second Five-Year Plan to tackle the besetting problems of unem- 
ployment and underemployment, progress during the first year 
of the plan showed that there was not adequate concern about 
these vital problems. The consultant considered that the organisa- 
tional structure we had set up would compare reasonably well 
with similar manpower planning organisations in many developed 
countries. He hoped that a dynamic and integrated programme 
could now be evolved and implemented with the active assistance 
and participation of all concerned. After prolonged discussions 
with the consultant a programme was agreed upon, with the full 
support of the Government, by the representatives of the main 
organisations concerned in manpower planning, namely the 
Directorate of Manpower, the Planning Commission, the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment, and the Ministry of Education. A 
Steering Committee consisting of representatives of these bodies 
was set up to give continuous thought to the problems that might 
arise in its implementation. 

A detailed scheme of studies relating to manpower has been 
formulated by the Directorate of Manpower in consultation with 
representatives of the Planning Commission, Central Ministries 
and other authorities concerned. It includes, inter alia, a review 
of the findings of the Engineering Personnel Committee regarding 
manpower requirements and studies of the requirements for and 
resources of administrative, managerial and ancillary technical 
personnel ; highly trained agricultural and community develop- 
ment personnel ; trained health personnel ; educational personnel 
of all levels ; highly trained social scientists ; and skilled and semi- 
skilled craftsmen. 
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Another part of the scheme consists of a continuous review 
of the quantity and skills of the labour force required for the expan- 
sion of the steel industry and its distribution over time, as well as 
studies of manpower requirements and resources for industries 
scheduled for large-scale expansion during the second plan but 
for which manpower plans have not been formulated. 

Provision is also made in the scheme to improve and speed up 
studies of employment, unemployment and underemployment and 
to provide reliable quarterly information on them; to conduct 
studies of regions experiencing special or unusual unemployment ; 
and to design plans for regional development of employment 
opportunities. The scheme also includes a study of the numbers of 
trained students (especially in the sciences) and of the adequacy 
and distribution of scholarships and fellowships within the country 
in the light of the increasing need for highly qualified technical 
manpower. Other important elements of the scheme are the collec- 
tion of information relating to the numbers, speciality and sponsor- 
ship of Indian nationals undergoing training in foreign countries 
and a study of wastage at all levels of technical education and of 
measures calculated to reduce it. 

Among the new projects recommended, special mention may 
be made of three additional centres for intensive training in manage- 
ment principles and techniques, to take special action in order to 
improve the quality of technical manpower and to develop a pro- 
gramme of labour education and management education for pro- 
moting good industrial relations. 

Developments in other countries which had a lead in the matter 
are followed by us with particular interest. Our aim is to telescope 
the progress, while avoiding some of the mistakes, made by other 
countries in the course of tneir development and we shall not 
hesitate to seek guidance wherever it is needed and is offered, 
particularly through programmes of technical assistance such as 
that of the International Labour Organisation. 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The Study of Unemployment Due to 
Winter Weather 


by 
Th. GALLAND 


Ministerial Counsellor in the Federal Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs, 
Bonn 


The following is an account of the principal methods and results of a 
sample survey of seasonal unemployment during the winter of 1956-57 
carried out in the Federal Republic of Germany by the Federal Institution 
for Placement and Unemployment Insurance. The main aims of the 
survey were to establish, first, the proportion of such unemployment accounted 
for by lay-offs due to bad weather in the building and ancillary industries 
and, secondly, tts duration, incidence and timing. The sharp rise of unem- 
ployment due to winter weather severely taxes the resources of unemployment 
insurance schemes in many countries ; the German survey, the author 
believes, has clearly demonstrated that it constitutes a special risk calling 
for a special solution, either under unemployment insurance proper or in 
the form of some separate scheme covering the workers directly affected. 


REGULAR DECLINE OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE WINTER 
An Old Problem's Significance Today 


It is a well-known fact that unemployment increases considerably 
during the winter, in countries of the temperate zone, because work in 
the open air has to be cut down sharply or suspended altogether by 
reason of frost and snow. This is mainly work involving physical effort, 
exposed to the effects of weather and done almost exclusively by men— 
construction and excavation, quarrying, agriculture and forestry, inland 
navigation and the like. Of course, there are many other trades with 
more or less pronounced seasonal fluctuations, many of which employ a 
large proportion of women, such as the clothing industry (including 
textiles and footwear), chocolate manufacture, canning and so on ; but 
in these cases the rhythm is dependent not so much on the weather as on 
the market : the demand for the produce of such industries declines at 
certain seasons of the year, causing a reduction in offers of employment. 
Regular winter unemployment among male workers, on the other hand, 
comes at a time when work would otherwise be plentiful but cannot be 
effected owing to the weather. 

Furthermore, the extent and duration of this seasonal decline are 
greater than in the case of the women’s employment referred to above. 
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The volume of employment in the industries affected is very considerable, 
at least in the Federal Republic of Germany, where about 2 million men 
or over 15 per cent. of the 12.6 million male workers belong to the 
building and ancillary trades alone. A decline in activity in this one 
field involves, within a few weeks, a rapid increase in the total number 
of unemployed ; in addition, a partial suspension of building work very 
soon affects other industries whose activity depends on orders for building 
materials and equipment. 

For all these reasons winter unemployment among men has always 
made a greater impact on those responsible for labour and social policy 
than seasonal unemployment among women. The significance—for the 
economy as a whole and for unemployment insurance in particular—of 
regular lay-offs at the beginning of the cold season has long been clearly 
recognised. Economically speaking, this phenomenon prevents a 
uniform and a sufficient use of the labour force; it causes a regular 
decline in purchasing power, reflected in reduced demand for consumer 
goods, particularly soon after Christmas ; and the repercussions of this 
market contraction are soon felt in the shape of lower output in many 
other branches of production. From the social point of view, this same 
phenomenon involves specific prejudice for certain workers—who will 
almost certainly lose their jobs for a time in the course of every winter— 
as compared with the many other persons who are likely to remain 
employed from year to year without a break. The workers suffering this 
prejudice demand some kind of wage guarantee or other compensation 
for loss of earnings. In countries having unemployment insurance, this 
scheme bears the main burden of reduced winter building. There is an 
abnormally heavy drain on unemployment insurance funds at certain 
seasons of the year, even when the general level of economic activity is 
high, with the result that the mass of contributors finance an institution 
from which they only benefit occasionally or not at all, whereas a small 
proportion of insured persons benefit regularly and on a scale far exceed- 
ing the amounts they contribute. 

The public is as a rule hardly aware of the economic disadvantages of 
winter unemployment ; but its effect on claims for unemployment 
benefit are too evident to be neglected. Unemployment insurance is 
essentially an institution intended to cushion the effects of occasional, 
unforeseeable, involuntary unemployment such as may occur to an 
individual or in a trade through some disturbance in the economic 
process. The succession of seasons, on the other hand, is entirely recur- 
rent ; it affects the level of employment regularly in quite specific occupa- 
tions. At an early stage, therefore, the question was raised whether loss 
of job owing to bad weather is really a risk that can be covered by general 
unemployment insurance, and whether particular arrangements should 
not be introduced for those groups of persons who are regularly exposed 
to this hazard—e.g. the creation of separate funds for seasonal workers, 
establishment of special classes of risk, etc. Accordingly, the phenome- 
non of seasonal unemployment is of acute concern to students of social 
policy wherever and whenever the idea of introducing general unemploy- 
ment insurance comes under consideration. In Germany that occurred 
at the beginning of the 1920s. 

The International Labour Office also examined this question during 
the same period ; in 1925 it issued a study } which dealt with the problem 


11.L.0.: Unemployment Insurance. Study of Comparative Legislation, Studies and 
Reports, Series C, No. 10 (Geneva, 1925). 
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of insuring persons who are unemployed every year because their 
industry or occupation is subject to a recurrent slow-down. The authors 
of this study reached the conclusion that uncertainty regarding the 
duration, intensity and individual incidence of seasonal unemployment 
made it a social risk ; but that the extent to which it could be covered 
by insurance must be left for subsequent study. When the International 
Labour Conference adopted the Unemployment Provision Convention, 
1934, it was laid down that exceptions might be made in respect of 
certain classes of persons specified under Article 2, particularly “ workers 
whose employment is of a seasonal character ”.? 

After that, the problem of seasonal unemployment remained in the 
background for some 20 years. In 1954 the International Social Security 
Association (I.S.S.A.) questioned its member organisations regarding the 
extent to which the Unemployment Provision Convention, 1934, had 
been put into effect and the arrangements made to insure seasonal 
workers.2, The Manpower Committee of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) has also examined the methods of 
measuring seasonal deviations from the unemployment curve. The 
Subcommittee on Labour Statistics of the Western European Union has 
examined the question whether its member States have special funds for 
assistance in case of seasonal unemployment or alternatively how they 
deal with this problem. Lastly, reference should be made to the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statisticians (Geneva, 1957), where 
a discussion on the measurement of underemployment led to a resolution 
stating that it is “ particularly desirable ” to have statistical data on the 
problems arising from sharp seasonal fluctuations in employment. 


Increase in Winter Unemployment in the Federal Republic despite 
General Full Employment 


In Germany, too, the problem of winter unemployment came up 
when the general statutory unemployment insurance scheme was being 
introduced. The relevant Act of 1927 included provisions empowering 
the competent authority to extend the waiting period before benefit 
became payable, and to reduce the maximum duration of benefit, “ in 
case of unemployment which is customary in the trade ”.§ 

Soon afterwards a further provision was inserted‘ reducing the 
amount of benefit in “ those trades and industries in which regularly 
recurrent unemployment is customary ”. However, this special treat- 
ment of the seasonal unemployed did not prove satisfactory and was 
soon abandoned : it had hindered recruitment for seasonal trades and 
provided a motive for transferring to others where larger unemployment 
benefit was payable. 

When, 30 years later, the legislation on unemployment insurance 
was adjusted to the changed conditions, no such differences in benefit 
rates were included in the amending Act of 1957. This merely estab- 


1 International Labour Conference: Conventions and Recommendations 1919-1949 
(Geneva, I.L.0., 1949), p. 298. 

2 1.S.S.A.: Administrative Problems of Schemes Providing Protection against Unemploy- 
ment (Geneva, 1956), p. 12. 

3 Sections 95 and 110 of the Act respecting employment exchanges and unemployment 
insurance (cf. J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1927 (Ger. 5)). 

“Section 1074 (amending Act and full amended text in J.L.0. Legislative Series, 1929 
(Ger. 5)). 
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lished a certain relationship between the period of employment and the 
maximum duration of benefit } without making any specific reference to 
seasonal workers. However, that did not solve but merely evaded the 
problem, which began to appear with unprecedented clarity when a 
condition approaching full employment was reached in the Federal 
Republic. Whereas the proportion of unemployment in most months 
of the year lay between 1.5 and 2 per cent., in the winter it rose to 6 or 
7 per cent. As cyclical unemployment was certainly not occurring, this 
temporary interruption in virtually full employment could only be due 
to weather conditions. The relationship was explored and it was soon 
found that the difference between the lowest level of unemployment in 
the autumn and its highest point in the winter had increased from year 
to year (see table I). 


TABLE I. MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM UNEMPLOYMENT IN CERTAIN YEARS 


(Men and women together) 





: i : 


Minimum Maximum | Difference 





1950-51... ... | 1,230,200 1,662,500 + 432,300 
1952-53... ... | 1/028,100 1822700 | + 794.600 
1954-55 ......| 820900 | 1/814,900 + 994/000 
| 1956-57 ...... | 409,400 1,476,400 41,067,000 


These figures mean that the labour situation in the Federal Republic, 
with its high and rising level of employment, is increasingly sensitive to 
seasonal influences ; and this, in its turn, is related to the fact that 
building activity has been one of the German economy’s main driving 
forces since the war. The steady decline in unemployment has been due 
not least to the action of the building industry in engaging many unem- 
ployed during the summer and laying them off—together with some of 
its regular working force—in the winter. 

Another figure which has been increasing from year to year is the 
proportion of unemployed building workers to total male unemployed 
(see table II). 

When unemployment increases by leaps and bounds within the short 
space of a few weeks, this does not only disturb public opinion, which 
is inclined to regard it as evidence of a sharp business recession ; the 
sudden rise in the number of unemployed, most of whom draw cash 
benefit from the local manpower offices, also gives rise to grave organ- 
isational and financial difficulties. Experienced personnel must be kept 
ready to deal, during the critical period, with double or treble the ordi- 
nary number of applications for unemployment benefit. Whereas during 
a normal month expenditure can be met without difficulty out of income 
from contributions, in January, February and March there has in recent 
years been a regular deficit of 115 to 125 million marks. In the period 
August-October 1955, for instance, unemployment insurance paid out 
some 30 million marks a month in benefit, whereas in February 1956 
about 175 million had to be found and in March as much as 240 million. 


1 Section 87 of Act to amend the Placement and Unemployment Insurance Act. 
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Il. UNEMPLOYED MALE BUILDING WORKERS AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL MALE UNEMPLOYMENT, 1951-57 


) 

Total male | Unemployed male Basa | 

unemployment building workers percentage of 
B A 


es ee se ee ee = 370,000 
i, aaa : 1,366, 438,000 
Se 1,330, 456,000 
on ile rr 1,563,000 643,000 
eee ee wi 1,352,000 636,000 
ee See ee Re 1,449,000 | 807,000 
BO aA ies ARO @ 1,129,000 657,000 











Source: Amiliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermitilung und Arbeitsl 
(Niirnberg), No. 2, 1958. 


' At date of maximum winter unemployment. 


The figures for the corresponding months of 1956-57 are similar. Such 
fluctuations threaten any orderly financial policy regarding unemploy- 
ment insurance and cannot fail in the long run to affect the amount of 
contributions. Some remedy had therefore to be found. 

If appropriate action was to be examined with any hope of success, 
it seemed indispensable to provide beforehand a reliable basis for dis- 
cussion. The picture of winter unemployment available hitherto was 
based mainly on the numbers of employed and unemployed for a few 
sample days—i.e. it was largely empirical, inevitably incomplete and 
open to dispute on many points. More, and more thorough, information 
was required in two respects. First of all, the problem of seasonal 
unemployment from the standpoint of insurance, and the means of 
seeking a solution for it, needed systematic investigation: this was 
brought about by commissioning a distinguished scientist to study the 
subject on behalf of the agency concerned—the Federal Institution for 
Placement and Unemployment Insurance.! Secondly, it was necessary 
to obtain more comprehensive and more detailed figures on the essential 
character of winter unemployment than had been produced by the 
previous method ; accordingly, the Minister of Labour asked the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Institution to arrange for a more thorough survey 
of the nature, extent and duration of seasonal unemployment in the 
winter of 1956-57, using the data available at the manpower offices. 


Inadequacy of Previous Procedure for Measuring Winter Unemployment 


The survey was to treat winter unemployment as part of an all- 
year trend and thus to supplement the incomplete picture obtained by a 
mere comparison of the lowest unemployment figure at the end of the 
summer and the highest figure recorded in the following winter (see 
table ITI). 


1 Prof. Dr. Walter Weppicen: Die Behandlung der saisonalen Arbeitslosigkeit im 
Rahmen des Versicherungsschutzes gegen Arbeitslosigkeit, Sozialpolitische Schriften, Heft 8 
(Berlin, Dunker und Humblot, 1 57). 
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TABLE Ill. FLUCTUATIONS IN MONTHLY UNEMPLOYMENT LEVELS, APRIL 1956 To 
APRIL 1957 


— " 


Unemployed (both sexes) Male unemployed 


Month (end of) | 


| Change since Change since 
Total | previous month | | previous month 


A B 


i 634,900 — 384,300 | 317,900 — 348,600 
Sa des 538,800 96,100 | 253,100 | — 64,800 
a ee 478,800 | 60,000 | 215,000 — 38,100 
me 4 Ofc « « 429,500 49,300 194,400 — 20,600 
Aug. .....| @68:400 20,100 | 182,600 — 11,800 
eas % 4. op a 1,700 179,700 — 2,900 
eo 426,300 | + 15,200 191,900 + 12,200 
\ 641,400 + 215,100 | 379,700 +- 187,800 
ae 1,088,600 + 447,200 769,500 +. 389,800 
rer 1,476,400 +. 387,800 ,128,900 +. 359,400 
. ae 1,112,300 — 364,100 770,600 | 358,300 
Mar. ....-</] 702,200 — 410,100 402,500 | 368,100 
Rens 4. ee GH 588,500 | — 113,700 313,300 | — 89,200 





Increase 


(min. to max.) . |+1,067,000 | — '+- 949, 200 


From table III the apparent volume of winter unemployment in 
the year 1956-57 thus stood at, approximately, 1,067,000 men and 
women or 949,000 men ! ; but the comparison of two figures for end-of- 
month unemployment naturally gives no more than a partial indication : 
perhaps the lowest level of unemployment did not occur exactly at 
the end of a month ; it may indeed be presumed with some confidence 
that the highest point of early 1957 came before 31 January. In the case 
of single-day counts—the method chosen for technical reasons—such 
weaknesses must be accepted ; but in Belgium, for instance, where it 
is possible to compute an average unemployment figure for each month 
on the basis of daily reports, shortcomings of this kind are far easier 
to overcome. 

Furthermore, if comparisons are based on the gross difference 
between two single-day samples, the whole increase in unemployment 
in the interval is attributed indiscriminately to lay-offs on seasonal 
grounds. At a time of good general business conditions the error may 
be small ; but it is common knowledge that men are dismissed every 
month for other reasons also—for example because they have become 
redundant owing to rationalisation. Frequently lay-offs on seasonal 
grounds coincide with others which become necessary because at the 
same time the business situation has deteriorated in some industry 
not dependent on the season. Moreover, the end of the year is a common 
time for changing jobs in the case of various groups of employed persons 


1 Men and women: 409,400 in August 1956, rising to 1,476,400 in January 1957; 
difference 1,067,000. 

Men only : 179,700 in September 1956, rising to 1,128,900 in January 1957 ; difference 
949,200. 
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—office workers for instance. As a result of all this, every total unem- 
ployment figure includes a proportion of unemployed who lose their 
jobs on general economic and not on seasonal grounds, and also a 
proportion of “ frictional” unemployed—i.e. persons who happened to 
be changing jobs on the sample day and were not out of work for either 
of the above two reasons. Only those persons can be classified as genuine 
seasonal unemployed who return to work in their previous occupation 
after a comparatively short interval, particularly those who return 
to the same employer (if he is engaged in a seasonal trade). 

An attempt was also made to analyse winter unemployment more 
closely by the separate investigation of certain industries known to 
have seasonal characteristics ; this again took the form of a comparison 
between maximum and minimum unemployment figures, and it too 
proved insufficient. Workers in the building trades may be laid off 
in winter on non-seasonal grounds—for instance, because of a dispute 
or because a concern goes out of business. Furthermore, unemployed 
persons in the Federal Republic have, since 1954, been classified not 
according to the industry in which they happen to have been last 
employed, but according to the occupation to which they have belonged 
and in which they are presently seeking work. However, even if one 
compares the unemployment figures for certain occupations in which 
workers are known to be laid off in the winter (bricklayers, for example), 
an accurate picture of bad-weather unemployment is still not obtained, 
for some of the redundant workers go to swell the number of unemployed 
in non-seasonal occupations, such as operators of mechanical equipment 
(cranes, tractors, dredgers) or transport workers (drivers of road vehicles) 
or even salaried employees (wages clerks, storekeepers, etc.). If the 
investigation is restricted to certain occupations this kind of movement 
cannot be covered ; at the same time men belonging to outdoor seasonal 
occupations—bricklayers or farm workers—who lost their jobs on 
non-seasonal grounds such as unreliability would be wrongly classified 
as seasonal unemployed. 

Lastly, the over-all process of hiring, firing and leaving one’s job 
covers not only transfers from one industry or occupation to another, but 
also transfers from employment to self-employment, work at home or 
inactivity ; in the same way, it covers new entrants to the employment 
market, such as school-leavers and persons previously self-employed 
or not gainfully occupied at all. A numerical increase in total unemploy- 
ment is thus really the combined result of various widely different 
processes, which may reinforce or reduce or counterbalance one another. 


THE Two SAMPLE SURVEYS 
Retrospective Study of Individual Employment in Winter 


For all the above reasons, a beginning was made with a study of ways 
and means by which winter unemployment as a continuous process 
could be clearly expressed in figures. It became evident at once that 
such an investigation must start not at the beginning of winter unem- 
ployment in the late autumn, but rather at its close in the spring when 
the process can be reviewed as a whole. 

Hence the decision that it would be necessary to ascertain retrospec- 
tively in a large number of cases—but not too large to be handled 
without technical difficulty—whether and for how long the workers in 
question were unemployed during the winter of 1956-57. It was con- 


6 
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sidered essential also to discover whether these individuals, at the close 
of their unemployment, returned to the same occupation or even to 
their previous employers : this would reveal the identity of the genuine 
seasonal unemployed. A few other matters were also to be explored, 
for instance the extent to which winter unemployment is interrupted by 
temporary work in a different occupation. 

The raw material for such research into a worker’s fortunes during 
the winter of 1956-57 is provided, in the Federal Republic of Germany, 
by the individual card index kept at each employment office. As every 
employer is obliged to report all engagements and dismissals to this 
office, usually by transmitting a copy of the notification he must send to 
the sickness fund, the employment service is informed of every event of 
importance to the worker as such, and can thus keep his individual 
card up to date. It is possible in this way to discover other facts—for 
instance, the reason why a given worker ceases altogether to be classified 
as an employed person (such as engagement in business on his own 
account, emigration, retirement, invalidity or death). 


Investigation Carried Out by Stages 


Once the chief questions requiring an answer had been determined 
and the main elements of method had been discussed, the Federal 
Institution took over the practical side of the survey. The figures in 
table III show that the zenith of winter unemployment in the season 
1956-57 had already been passed by the end of January}, and that by 
April 1957 the level of April 1956 had already been restored. Accordingly 


the investigation was carried out in June 1957, when the effects of 
winter unemployment were past and the strain on the employment 
offices had relaxed. 

It was assumed that workers who had been unemployed on one or 
more occasions in the period between 1 November 1956 and 30 April 
1957 might be regarded as potential cases of bad-weather unemployment. 
But was the whole card-index system, consisting of about 20 million 
individual cards, to be examined in order to count the number marked 
“unemployed ” within that period ? This would have been an exhaust- 
ing and time-consuming task. It was realised, therefore, that the scope 
of the survey would have to be limited. First of all, for the reasons 
given above, came the decision to restrict the investigation to men. 
Next, it was considered that there was no absolute need to examine all 
male workers’ cards, since a sample would provide sufficient information 
for the purpose in hand, provided it was large enough and so selected 
as to represent the whole. Lastly it was decided that the investigation 
should be carried out in two stages : one, to obtain a picture of the extent 
to which industries and occupations generally are affected by winter 
unemployment, and of the building industry’s share in the total ; and 
a second stage to reveal, against this background, the special effects of 
winter unemployment in the building and ancillary industries and in 
typical trades belonging to this group. 


The First Stage : A General Survey. 


In the first or general stage of the investigation, about 154,000 or 
1.2 per cent. of the approximately 13 million male workers’ cards were 


1In other years it does not occur until February or even March. 
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examined. It had previously been discovered that this was the per- 
centage figure resulting from a count of all male wage earners, salaried 
employees and public servants whose surname began with an O. The 
cards were located in employment offices all over the country. The 
persons covered included some who had recently died, been called up for 
military service or for some other reason were neither “ employed ” nor 
“ unemployed ” on the date of the survey. It was possible to keep the 
percentage as low as 1.2 because the sample of over 150,000 persons was 
sufficiently large to provide an accurate picture of the general situation. 
Furthermore, the particulars to be summarised were very few, the 
principal object being to distinguish between two main groups of 
workers— 


(1) those who were employed without a break, with the same 
employer, during the period 1 November 1956 to 30 April 1957 (persons 
“ continuously employed ”) ; and 


(2) other workers, classified as “ not continuously employed ”. 


This second group, representing the winter unemployed, was the chief 
object of interest. How it was broken down and analysed will be dis- 
cussed below. 


The Second Stage: A Special Survey of the Building Trades. 


The special survey of the building and ancillary industries was based 
on the cards of 5.3 per cent. of the 1,860,000 male workers belonging to 
groups 394 and 39cl1 in the German industrial classification.! This 
meant the statistical processing of about 93,200 cards—those of all male 
wage-earning and salaried personnel who were employed in building 
and ancillary undertakings on 31 October 1956 and either continued to 
be so employed until 30 April 1957 or were laid off for a time during this 
period. It had been ascertained by a preliminary count in several 
employment offices that inclusion of all male personnel of the building 
and ancillary industries whose surnames began with a G would provide 
a sample of about 5 per cent. (the proportion had to be greater than in 
the case of the general survey because more detail was required). 

Whereas the object of the first stage had been primarily to discover 
whether and how far winter unemployment generally is due to the inter- 
ruption in building activity, the special survey was aimed at answering 
the following questions among others: How does this interruption 
affect the personnel employed in the building and ancillary trades ? 
Are they all laid off together when the first “ cold snap” occurs, or is 
the reduction gradual ? What is the order of lay-off ? Is the duration 
of winter unemployment in the most important building trades approxi- 
mately the same, or are there substantial differences between them ? 
And which occupational groups are re-engaged first when activity 
resumes in the early part of the year ? 

The principal data produced by both surveys, which were mutually 
supplementary, are set out in the next two sections, although for material 


1These are group 39b—building and civil engineering proper (including insulation, 
carpenter’s work, roofing); group 39ci—ancillary building industries, including chimney 
building and furnace installation, demolition, and finishing work (painting, glass setting, 
heating installation, plastering, etc.). 
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reasons the summary has had to be cut down to some extent. The 
selertion is based on the view that information relevant to the Federal 
Rer‘ublic as a whole should be reproduced here, without regard for 
regional peculiarities. : 


RESULTS OF THE GENERAL SURVEY 
More Winter Unemployment than Supposed 


The first surprising fact revealed by the general survey was that far 
more male workers are affected by winter unemployment than had 
appeared likely from the previous calculations (table III). Out of the 
154,000 persons whose records were examined, about 16 per cent. had 
been “ not continuously employed ” during the period 1 November 1956 
to 30 April 1957. This proportion, applied to the total of about 13 million 
male workers in the Federal Republic, means that 2,050,000 men had 
to stop work for longer or shorter periods during the winter ; whereas 
the comparative method described at the beginning of this article had 
indicated a figure of about 950,000, or only 7.3 per cent. Of course the 
16 per cent. include workers who lost or left their jobs on non-seasonal 
grounds, some of them leaving the class of “employed persons ” 
altogether. 

Thus, on a national average, 84 per cent. of male workers remained 
in employment with the same employer, and therefore in the same 
industry, throughout the winter of 1956-57. The position was widely 
different in the industries where work is done mainly out of doors as 
can be seen from table IV. 

In the building and ancillary industries less than half the male 
workers kept their jobs throughout the winter ; 52 per cent. were dis- 
missed during the colder months, as against 16 per cent. in the whole 
economy. In the building materials industry also the proportion of non- 
continuous employment was large (over 32 per cent.) ; whereas, in 
agriculture—considered in other countries as a typical seasonal occupa- 
tion—the proportion was under 19 per cent. It appears as though the 
gradual mechanisation of agricultural work is making it less and less 
necessary to engage seasonal labour there. 

The “ other industry groups ”, in which less than 8 per cent. of the 
male personnel in employment on 31 October 1956 failed to keep their 
jobs during the winter, include mining, commerce with its ancillaries, 
public health and related activities, banking, public administration, etc. 
In any case, the decisive part played by the building and building 
materials industries in winter unemployment, even in a year of great 
business activity and extensive building, is no longer open to doubt. 


Nine-tenths of Those Laid Off Were Employed Again by the Spring 


The next stage was to follow back the record of the 15.8 per cent. 
covered by the general survey who were laid off at least once in the 
period 1 November 1956 to 30 April 1957. Of this figure, 12.3 were in 
employment again and 1.5 were still unemployed on 1 May 1957; for 


1A full account of the investigation was published in the official organ of the Federal 
Institution, Amtliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeits- 
losenversicherung (1957), No. 8, p. 441 and No. 9, p. 491. A shorter account will be found 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette (London), Vol. LXVI, No. 2, Feb. 1958, p. 53. 
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TABLE IV, PERCENTAGES OF MEN CONTINUOUSLY AND NOT CONTINUOUSLY 

EMPLOYED DURING THE PERIOD 1 NOVEMBER 1956 To 30 ApRIL 1957, 

AND PERCENTAGES OF THE LATTER RE-ENGAGED BY 1 MAY 1957, 
BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 





Males in employment on | Males not continuously 
31 October 1956 employed 
| 


Industry group 


ry | Not con- 
Continuously | tinuously Re-engaged by | Not 


employed employed | 1 May 1957 
| 
| 





| te- engaged 


Building and ancillary | 
industries. . . a 47.7 52.3 | 45.1 Ta 

Building materials in. | | 
dustry ... bs 67.8 32.2 | 28.0 4.2 
Agriculture and horti- 
culture... : “SF 18.9 12.7 6.2 

Wood manufacture and 

finishing ‘ ror 5 
Food, drink, tobacco ‘ 2 

Metal manufacture and 
metal trades .... : ‘ : 4 
: ’ 1 
6 











Textile industries 
Other industry groups . | 


All groups 





? Still unemployed on 1 May, or no longer classified as employed persons (disabled, emigrated, in prison, 
whereabouts unknown, etc.). 


the remaining 2 there was no record. Leaving aside these 2 per cent. 
it follows that 89 per cent. of the men laid off in the cold weather had 
found employment again by the following May ; of this figure 71 were 
employed in the same industry as before and 18 in other industries. Of 
the 71 per cent. 41 were with the same and 30 with a different employer. 

These data were supplemented by a further investigation covering 
typical industry groups, the results of which appear in table V. 

The building industry’s 45 per cent. laid off and subsequently re- 
employed stands in sharp contrast to the general average (12 per cent.) 
and to the figures for all other industry groups. Furthermore, the 
proportion laid off and still unemployed on 1 May 1957 (over 4 per cent.) 
was far in excess of the average, building activity not having fully 
recovered at that date for reasons unconnected with the weather (finan- 
cial procedures, dates of allocation of contracts, etc.). Lastly the building 
and building materials industries are distinguished by the exceptionally 
high proportion of workers (5.5 and 7.4 per cent.) who entered other 
branches when laid off in the winter. 


Winter Unemployment Averages Six to Seven Weeks in Length 


The question whether it is possible to ascertain the duration of bad- 
weather unemployment has always been regarded as important in 
connection with the insurance aspect of the problem. The general 
survey produced the first precise information on this subject regarding 
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TABLE V. POSITION ON 1 MAY 1957 OF MALE WORKERS NOT CONTINUOUSLY 
EMPLOYED DURING THE WINTER, BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 
(Percentages of all males employed on 31 October 1956) 


Re-employed 
Still Un- 
unemployed | classified * 


Industry group 
Insame | Inother | Total 
branch branches : 





Building and ancillary 
industries... wen 39.6 

Building materials in- 
ee ee ee 

Agriculture and _horti- | 
culture 

Wood manufacture and 
finishing ’ . 

Food, drink, tobacco ‘ 

Metal manufacture and 
metal trades 

Textile industries 

Other industry groups 


go 
we 


ash wis 
an 


NNN 
np 


2.0 


go 
0 


All groups 





| 
| 
| 





1 No longer classified as employed persons (disabled, emigrated, in prison, whereabouts unknown, etc.). 
Note : The sum of the figures in the last three columns of table V, for each industry group, gives the 
figure in the second column of table IV 


the Federal Republic, and thus supplies a reliable basis for determining 
the special characteristics of certain industry groups, particularly the 
building and ancillary industries. With that object the sample of 24,000 

‘not continuously employed ” men was broken down according to the 
length of the interruption in their employment during the winter.’ This 
produced the situation shown in table VI. 


TABLE VI. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALE WORKERS (ALL INDUSTRY 
GROUPS) NOT CONTINUOUSLY EMPLOYED BY DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, 
WINTER 1956-57 

Percentage 

Duration of unemployment unemployed 
Less than 1 week! . . am. OK 22.6 
At least 1 week but less than y HO Wh es 21.0 
At least 4 weeks but less than8 ..... 19.7 
At least 8 weeks but less thani13..... 5 A 
oo RS ee ee 19.6 


100.0 


' Including some who found other employment immediately on leaving. 

1 Men already unemployed on 31 October 1956 were not included and about 1,600 
others were left out of account because on the date of the survey the duration of their 
unemployment could not be reliably ascertained (for instance, because the employer’s 
notification of re-engagement had not been received). This reduced the number to 22,700 
or 14.9 (instead of 15.8) per cent. of the 154,000 men covered by the survey. 
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It will be seen that 22 per cent. were unemployed for less than one 
week—most of them probably just changing jobs—41 per cent. for one 
but less than eight weeks and 37 per cent. for eight weeks or more. 

The breakdown of these figures according to industry groups made in 
table VII reveals significant deviations from the general average. 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF MALE WORKERS UNEMPLOYED FOR VARIOUS 
PERIODS AND AVERAGE DURATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT, BY INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, WINTER 1956-57 





pea Average | 
duration of 
unemploy- 
ment 
in weeks 





Percentage unemployed for — 
At least } 


Industry group Under lweek | 8 weeks 


| 
| 1 week but less | and over 
| than 8 | | 





Building and ancillary indus- | 
tries . . ' 10.7. | 46.1 43.2 
Building materials industry — 29 | Be 52.7 


Wood manufacture and finish- 
ing 

Food, drink, “tobacco . 

Metal manufacture and metal 
trades . . a seen Ss Xe: ag, 34.4 19.8 

Textile industries ..... . 54.5 | 26.6 18.9 

Other industry groups... . | 33.0 35.1 31.9 


32.4 39.9 27.7 
33.3 34.9 31.8 


RA Woo 


| 
Agriculture and horticulture | OS | San 34.0 
| 


OW 





AlLALWR AN Aww 


io<) 





All groups... | 22.6 40.7 36.7 | 








Source: Amitliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt tir Arbeiisvermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung 
1957), No. 8, p. 445. 


The workers laid off in the building materials industry during the 
winter 1956-57 had to wait longest for re-employment : over half were 
out of work for not less than two months. It is common ground that the 
buildin ng materials industry comes back into full swing only when a big 
demand for its products is ensured by full employment in the building 
industry. The proportion of men who were merely changing jobs and 
remained unemployed for a very short time was above average in the 
textile industries (54.5 per cent.) and in the metal industries (45.8 per 
cent.) ; it was below average in the building industries, including building 
materials (10.7 to 12.0 per cent.). 

This part of the survey showed at once that most winter unemploy- 
ment lasts for one to eight weeks. Processing of the same data revealed 
the respective average durations for the various branches of the economy. 
As may be seen from the last column of table VII, the average for all 
branches together lies between six and seven weeks ; branches involving 
outdoor work have a higher figure ; those with little or no outdoor 
work, a lower one. 

An average duration of four weeks’ winter unemployment in branches 
of the economy where there is hardly any outdoor work must appear 
rather high. It should, however, be Be, in mind that in all branches 
of the economy persons who do not intend to return to employment at 
all tend to leave their jobs at the end of the year. They only register 
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as unemployed at that time in order to make full or partial use of 
their claim to unemployment benefit before retiring or becoming self- 
employed. The winter recession provides a kind of safeguard that suit- 
able jobs will not be found for them. 


SPECIAL SURVEY OF THE BUILDING TRADES 
Over Half of All Bricklayers and Labourers Are Laid Off in Winter 


At the beginning of the cold season 1956-57, about 1,860,000 male 
workers were employed in the building and ancillary industries. As the 
special survey showed—rather more clearly than the general investiga- 
tion had done—some 1,035,000 of these persons or 55.5. per cent. lost 
their jobs during the six months in question.! This is the over-all per- 
centage for the industry—the average varies from one occupation to 
another, as will be seen from table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE OF BUILDING WORKERS OF VARIOUS TRADES 
NOT CONTINUOUSLY EMPLOYED IN THE PERIOD 1 NOVEMBER 1956 TO 
30 APRIL 1957 


Trade Percentage 


IE og! e. whine! <6. cabs. aw apietate Lack te a 
SY siete «15 Bes ww so 6 ee i 
CE SE eee 
senary suumed trades? .. ... 1... ese es SBT 
Painters .. So Orie ae we ee ee 


Salaried employees (building) eee Se a 7.4 


Building industry . . . 55.5 


1 Roofers, plumbers, glaziers, plasterers tilers, pavers, etc. 


We find also that the level of unemployment is determined largely 
by the extent to which the workers concerned are employed on outside 
— The groups of personnel who work mostly in the open air—particu- 
arly labourers and bricklayers—are laid off in proportions exceeding 
60 per cent. Even in the skilled trades, it is not the degree of skill or the 
wage which determines the level of unemployment but the risk that the 
work will be spoilt by frost or snow. 


Workers Are Laid Off in Waves 


It might be supposed that lay-offs in the building industry would 
not be numerous until the first frost, that they would start suddenly 
on a large scale and would gradually decline ; this is at least the process 
which suggests itself from study of the figures in table III. However, 
these figures give only a very summary picture of the real course of 
events, though they do show that most of the unemployment started 
in December 1956. Actually, as can be seen from table 1X the lay-offs 


1 As each worker is only counted once as a “ not continuously employed person ”, even 
if he has changed his job several times, the number of lay-offs was actually somewhat greater 
than 1,035,000 (the number of persons affected). Mere comparison between minimum and 
maximum unemployment levels indicated a figure of only about 650,000. 
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come in waves, the rise and fall of which are not due by any means to 
the temperature alone : other factors—the end of a building programme, 
the date and number of holidays (Christmas, New Year, etc.)—also 
play their part. 


TABLE IX. TIMING OF LAY-OFFS IN THE BUILDING TRADES, WINTER 1956-57 
(Percentages of all persons laid off) 





| 
| Cumulative 


percentages 


month 


| Percentage Percentage 
| 
period 


| 
| 

lay-offs per | lay-offs per 
| 








Nov. 1956 . 
Nov. 1956 . 
Nov. 1956 . 





— 


Dec. 1956 . 
Dec. 1956 . 
Dec. 1956 . 


BNO aw 


COl|SoOUO NON Bw 


10 Jan. 1957 . 
, 20 Jan. 1957 . 
31 Jan. 1957 . 


oe 
oo~ bw Ne 





\o tN 
MO |REA DOR Daw 


oo |OorNM ONS orn 


So 
“IW wo-~l 


Nov.-Jan. 
After 31 Jan. 1957. 





TOME . s+.» 100.0 100.0 














Source: Amiliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermitilung und Arbeitslosenversicherung 
(1957), No. 9, p. 497. 


The main wave of dismissals occurred in the period from shortly 
before Christmas until the end of the year. In January, traditionally 
a cold period, there was a pronounced decline—indeed, fewer were laid 
off in that month than in November or December. Further examination 
shows that of the bricklayers laid-off, 76.7 per cent. had lost their jobs 
by the end of the year as compared with 60.9 per cent. of the carpenters, 
71.7 per cent. of the labourers, 69.3 per cent. of the painters, and 68.2 
per cent. of sundry skilled tradesmen. These differences can no doubt 
be explained as follows. The carpenters cover the “ shell” erected by 
the bricklayers during the autumn, and work to some extent on the 
interior of the building (stairs, storage space) ; they are thus last on the 
job. Carpenters also make concrete shuttering—a job sometimes less 
affected by the outside temperature. Similarly, although no new building 
projects are started late in the season the painters, plasterers, glaziers, 
tilers, etc., finish the interior of the buildings erected in the summer. 

It is not alleged that these proportions will necessarily apply in future 
years, or that the start and duration of bad-weather unemployment can 
be calculated in advance. The dates and dimensions of the waves of 
dismissals depend primarily on the time and intensity of the first cold 
spell, but no doubt many workers are laid off in any case from Christmas 
to the New Year, as it would be uneconomic to work the few days 
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between the holidays. There is also at this time an opportunity to give 
annual leave to workers who could not be released during the building 
season, particularly polishers, foremen and other supervisors on the site. 


Re-engagement in Waves and by Trades 


About one-fifth of the personnel laid off were at work again in 
January (table X), ie. their re-engagement at that time was not pre- 
vented by frost. We know, however, that one-fifth of the unemployed 
did not become so until January (table IX). These two facts together 
indicate the variety of the reasons for laying off personnel which contribute 
to the over-all phenomenon of bad-weather unemployment. Regional 
differences are no doubt partly responsible : in one region lay-offs owing 
to bad weather may still be necessary at a time when re-engagements 
have already become possible elsewhere. 


TABLE X. TIMING OF RE-ENGAGEMENTS IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 
WINTER 1956-57 





Percentage Percentage | Chinbatins | 
Period re-engagements | re-engagements 


per period per month percentages 





Up to 31 Jan. 1957... .. 20.4 


We 0 Oo 14.1 
11 20 Feb. 1957 
21 ,, 28 Feb. 1957 


ra 
N 
io) 


1 10 Mar. 1957 
11 20 Mar. 1957 
21 =, 31 Mar. 1957 


— ee 


1 10 Apr. 1957 

11 20 Apr. 1957 

21 30 Apr. 1957 
Feb.-Apr. . 


SOM « «40 100.0 


NS AAO —I 














Sl/aANN AUS oO 


~I 
n 














Source: Amiliche Nachrichten der Bundesanstalt fiir Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung 
(1957), No. 9, p. 497. 


Most of the re-engagements occurred in February 1957 (34 per cent.) 
and by the end of that month over half the men concerned were already 
back at work. This may have been due to the relatively good weather of 
that particular winter. By 10 March 1957 nearly two-thirds of the 
persons laid off in the early part of the winter had been re-engaged. 

The highest proportion of laid-off personnel re-engaged by 10 March 
was in the “ sundry skilled trades ” (70.7 per cent.), whereas painters had 
the lowest figure (55.9 per cent.). The percentages for the other trades 
were as follows : bricklayers, 66.9 ; labourers, 63.0 ; and carpenters, 58.1. 

As in the case of lay-offs, the order of re-engagements depends on the 
character and urgency of the jobs to be done. First comes the initial 
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interior work on the buildings constructed up to the roof timbers before 
the cold weather started ; roofers and glaziers ensure that workers inside 
the building will be protected from the weather. Almost at the same 
time, bricklaying and carpentry is resumed on constructions which had 
been left half built. Soon the weather has settled down to an extent 
which permits excavation for new buildings to be started and so building 
labourers also can be re-engaged. Last come the painters of various 
kinds, who finish off the inside work. 

However, these groups of jobs do not follow neatly one upon another, 
but overlap to some extent. Every building contractor must aim at 
continuous employment of his personnel : before one project is completed 
another is begun, so that bottle-necks may be avoided. 


Building Workers Are Unemployed for Eight to Nine Weeks in the Winter 


The general survey had already shown that the average duration of 
unemployment in the winter is higher among building workers than 
others. The special survey of the building industries made it clear that 
even in relatively mild weather conditions winter unemployment will 
not average less than eight weeks. In the winter of 1955-56, when at 
times the temperature fell to levels seldom reached in a decade, the 
average was nine weeks. From this it may be deduced that the hardness 
of the winter does not have much influence on the duration of unem- 
ployment, which is affected more strongly by the span from the first to 
the last cold spell. If these dates are far apart, the duration of unem- 
ployment will be correspondingly greater, even if between them the 
weather was comparatively warm. A large number of unemployed in a 
given winter need not cause concern, for the unemployment may be 
confined to a short period and may not even appear in the end-of-month 
figures : but a smaller volume of unemployment may have grave effects 
if it lasts for more than eight weeks. 

If the most important groups of personnel in the building and 
ancillary industries are arranged according to the average duration of 
their winter unemployment, the “sundry skilled trades ’—roofers, 
glaziers, plasterers, pavers, etc.—are seen to be in the most favourable 
position (7.2 weeks’ unemployment), whereas building labourers come 
at the other end of the scale (8.3 weeks). Despite higher figures, the order 
was the same in the winter of 1955-56 (see table XI). 

As has already been shown the re-engagement of the various groups 
of building workers is determined by different factors, and occurs in a 


TABLE XI. AVERAGE DURATION OF WINTER UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES, 1955-56 AND 1956-57 





Duration of unemployment 
in weeks 





1956-57 | 1955-56 





Sundry skilled trades . 
Carpenters . : ‘ 
Bricklayers 

Painters . 

Labourers . 
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different order, from those applying to the lay-off. So as to bring this 
point out more clearly, the average dates of lay-off and re-engagement 
for each of the main groups are given in table XII. Bricklayers and 
labourers tend to be laid off earliest, as already stated (average date, 
19 December) ; members of the “ sundry skilled trades ” are the first to 
be re-engaged (average date, 19 February). 


TABLE XII. AVERAGE DATES OF LAY-OFF AND RE-ENGAGEMENT 
IN THE BUILDING TRADES, WINTER 1956-57 


Lay-offs Re-engagements 
Trade Date Trade Date 

. Bricklayers. . 19 Dec. . Sundry skilled 
. Labourers . . 20 Dec. trades . . . 19 Feb. 
. Sundry skilled . Bricklayers. . 20 Feb. 

trades ... 23 Dec. . Labourers .. 24 Feb. 
. Painters... 24 Dec. . Carpenters . . 25 Feb. 
. Carpenters . . 27 Dec. . Painters . . . 28 Feb. 


General average . 21 Dec. General average . 23 Feb. 


For all the building trades together, the average dates were 21 Decem- 
ber for lay-off and 23 February for re-engagement: between lies a 
period of 65 days. However, the average duration of unemployment 
in this same winter is stated above to have been eight weeks or 56 days. 
The difference arises because few laid-off building workers remain unem- 
ployed for a long period without a break ; they tend to be provisionally 


re-engaged if the weather permits. Comparison of the two above figures 
shows that the average duration of such provisional re-employment is 
nine days ; for painters it is above the general average (12 days), for 
carpenters it is somewhat below (seven days). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The two representative surveys, carried out in June 1957, relating to 
the character, scope and duration of seasonal unemployment in the 
preceding winter, had a double purpose. First of all, they were intended 
to check and if necessary to correct the ideas previously held on these 
phenomena. For instance, they confirmed that lay-offs occur in waves 
of varying strength and that the main wave in the winter of 1956-57 
came during December ; they also corrected the assumption that the 
scope of winter unemployment can be reliably deduced from the differ- 
ence between the lowest and highest levels of unemployment in the year. 

Secondly, the surveys were to provide new facts, particularly regard- 
ing the duration of winter unemployment among male workers in general 
and building workers in particular. This function was satisfactorily 
performed, and it was possible also to distinguish differences, with 
regard to unemployment, between the various groups of building 
workers themselves. Furthermore, the surveys revealed that it is not 
the degree of cold which determines the gravity of winter unemploy- 
ment, but the coming of the first and the ending of the last cold spell. 
Finally, a great many regional contributory factors were discovered 
which had not before been properly understood. 

Although a good many particulars figured in the survey, results were 
obtained very rapidly without disturbing operations in the manpower 
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offices, thanks to the sample method used. This success was of course 
conditional on the existence of a card index of persons employed and 
unemployed, which made it possible to secure the requisite data without 
individual questioning of the workers concerned (by interviewers) or of 
the undertakings (by questionnaires). The fact that some of the neces- 
sary statistics were obtained by further processing of figures already 
compiled, mainly for placement purposes, ensured reliable results. 

However, the method chosen carried its own limitations with it. 
The statistics could be based only on the relatively small number of 
facts recorded in the card index—occupation, branch of the economy, 
beginning and end of employment, etc. It was thus possible to state a 
number of facts objectively, but little could be discovered about the 
causes behind them. For instance, the chief wave of dismissals occurred 
immediately before Christmas 1956 (although the weather reports had 
not mentioned frost or snow at that time): but the reasons for this 
can only be suspected, not proved. The one certain fact is that winter 
unemployment results from a whole network of causes, such as the 
number and date of the December holidays, the character and urgency 
of the building jobs involved, disinclination to build under threat of 
frost, the size of undertakings, availability of capital, traditional customs, 
the desire of building workers from other countries or regions to spend 
the holiday with their families, statutory or contractual arrangements 
for the payment of wages during public holidays, and last but not least 
the actual impossibility of continuing outdoor work owing to the 
weather. 

Finally, it should not be forgotten that the amount of money a 
building operative can earn in the winter, even when work is not inter- 
rupted by frost, usually lies below the level of his summer earnings 
owing to the shorter daylight, absence of piece work, etc. The difference 
between daily earnings and the amount of unemployment benefit is 
therefore reduced. As, in addition, certain tax facilities can be obtained 
for loss of earnings, and benefit may also be received from a private 
wage compensation fund (which already exists), the worker himself is in 
many cases not particularly eager to stay on the job in unpleasant 
weather. Furthermore, the calculation of unemployment benefit, based 
on the wages last earned, provides workers with a motive for not post- 
poning unemployment until late in the winter, when the lower level of 
earnings will mean less benefit also. 

The surveys related to a winter when the weather was exceptionally 
mild. The data so obtained may therefore be regarded as minima which 
will be exceeded in subsequent harder winters. It is intended to repeat 
the surveys on a reduced scale in 1958. 

The period reviewed was favourable in the sense that at the end of 
1956 business conditions in the Federal Republic were exceptionally 
good. This provided some guarantee that workers dismissed in the winter 
months and re-engaged in the spring had been laid off on seasonal 
grounds in almost every case. There was on this occasion certainly 
little of the confusion, which would in many other years have been 
inevitable, between seasonal and cyclical unemployment ; the picture of 
almost pure seasonal unemployment is dimmed only by the presence of a 
few “ frictional” unemployed. At times of economic expansion the 
great demand for manpower means that the number of workers who 
wish to change their jobs and can find better ones is relatively large. 
These persons are prepared to accept a short spell of unemployment in 
exchange ; they will almost all be found under the heading of “ unem- 
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ployed for less than one week or not at all”. But the existence of this 
group does not obscure the general picture : the workers who return to 
their previous employer after a winter lay-off are in all cases pure 
seasonal unemployed. 

It is not yet clear what conclusions for practical action may be 
drawn from these surveys. That winter unemployment is a special 
kind of risk has been amply proved. The solution of the problems 
relating to it must be sought either within the framework of unemploy- 
ment insurance itself (at the level of contributions or benefits) or else 
in some special scheme outside unemployment insurance ; here again 
there are alternatives—establishment of a compensation fund for loss 
of earnings in the cold season, formation of bad-weather funds, or some 
similar arrangement, perhaps with the participation of the unemploy- 
ment insurance itself. It would be more valuable still, of course, to 
promote winter building even in cold weather, so that benefit or assist- 
ance would be claimed only in exceptional cases. When the most 
appropriate solution comes to be discussed the statistical data now 
available will prove of considerable value. 








Child Care Facilities for 
Women Workers 


The International Labour Organisation has taken a close interest for 
a number of years in the difficulties faced by women who, on top of all 
their responsibilities as wives and mothers, have to go out and work to 
support their families. 

An initial survey was carried out by the International Labour Office 
in 1948 and 1949, following a resolution adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its 30th Session in 1947, and this led to the publica- 
tion of three articles in the International Labour Review.’ 

Since then new material has become available, strong and persistent 
interest has been evinced in many quarters and the conviction has grown 
that the survey should be extended to countries with different economic 
structures. Finally, at its 38th Session in 1955 the International Labour 
Conference adopted a resolution on the employment of women with depen- 
dent young children.* Accordingly, the Office has made a fresh attempt to 
assemble the information available on the subject in order to gauge the 
progress made over the past ten years and to map out the course ahead.® 

This article reviews the position at the present day as it emerges from 
the 1957 inquiry and various other research work carried out by the Office. 


STATISTICAL BACKGROUND 


It is very difficult to obtain accurate statistics on the employment 
of women with family responsibilities. National censuses and man- 
power or social security statistics hardly ever supply the necessary 
details, i.e. the number or proportion of married or unmarried working 
women forming part of the active population who are responsible for 
one or more persons living at home. 

Failing precise information, an effort has been made to collect the 
statistics published by a few countries on the number of married women 
workers. An increase in the proportion of married women in employ- 
ment was apparent immediately after the Second World War but in 
the aftermath of such an upheaval it was impossible to tell whether 
this was a permanent trend or only a temporary one. 

In the article on the employment of married women and mothers 
of families already mentioned the Office tried, by comparing the statistics 


1“ Child Care Facilities for Women Workers”, Vol. LXII, No. 5, Nov. 1950, pp. 389- 
406 ; “ Facilities for Women Workers with Home Responsibilities ”, Vol. LXIII, No. 3, 
Mar. 1951, pp. 287-301 ; and “ Employment of Married Women and Mothers of Families ”, 
Vol. LXIII, No. 6, June 1951, pp. 677-697. 

2 Official Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XX XVIII, No, 3, 1955, p. 119. 

* This new inquiry was also designed to enable the Office to make a report to the 12th 
Session of the United Nations Commission on the Status of Women (at the request of the 
Economic and Social Councii) regarding the situation of working women with family 
responsibilities. 
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for 11 countries and by going back ten or 20 years, to work out some sort 
of pattern and to detect a long term trend. It had to be admitted that 
the information available was fragmentary and patchy and that any 
international comparison called for a good deal of qualification. How- 
ever, the value and importance of the work was amply demonstrated 
and the Office waited hopefully for details of the ten-yearly censuses 
which were held in a great many countries either in 1950 or in the 
years immediately preceding or following the half century. It took 
a number of years for the results to be digested and it was only recently 
that the Office was able to publish a comparative study of the employ- 
ment of women in general ! with particular reference to married women. 
The figures shown in table I have been taken from this article, but 
in some instances more up-to-date figures have been added. 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF MARRIED WOMEN ! IN THE LABOUR FORCE 





As percentage of 
total female 
labour force 


Number 


Country | Year (thousands) 





America: 


SE ee ee ee 1951 
Wee UR wc te 1950 


B 1955 
Europe: 
SS. a ee Ae vg 1951 
a ee 1947 
ene oe ae 1950 
ESS re ee ee 1956 
ermeemy (OR) ok es 1950 
Ae eee 1951 
Rs oa) he ie a 1951 
pe 1947 
ES, oa cp hy. gb a: He he 1950 
CS. 1950 
United Kingdom ..... 1951 


Oceania: 


0 a er 1947 
1954 
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0 
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Source : “ Women in the Labour Force ”, op. cit., table III. 


1 The term married women usually includes the consensually married (except in Greece) and those 
living apart from their husbands (except in Belgium, Denmark and Sweden) ; but widowed and divorced 
women are excluded in all cases. * New data. 


While it is difficult to detect any general trend in the figures of table I, 
it will be noticed that whenever it has been possible to give two successive 
figures for the same country the later figure shows an increase in the 
proportion of married women in the labour force. 

For some countries information is available regarding the number 
of children supported by married, widowed or divorced women workers. 

Table II shows the figures for the Federal Republic of Germany. 

In Canada a sample survey of gainfully employed married women 
carried out by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labour in 


1 See “ Women in the Labour Force ”, in Internationa Labour Review, Vol. LXXVII, 
No. 3, Mar. 1958, pp. 254-272. 





CHILD CARE FACILITIES FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


TABLE II. FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY : BREAKDOWN OF FAMILIES 
IN GENERAL AND OF FAMILIES INCLUDING A WORKING WOMAN, BY 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 15 YEARS OF AGE, 1950 


Families including 


All families covered 
a working woman 


Category of family 


— : ee 
Per Number Per 


Number 
centage centage 


All families ... 9,941,100 100.0 2,259,600 100.0 
Families with no children . 4,806,700 48.4 1,088,900 48.2 
one child . 2,678,800 26.9 601,600 26.6 
two children . 1,580,700 15.9 344,100 18.2 


three or more 
children . . 874,900 8.8 225,000 10.0 


Source: Compiled from Wirtschaft und Statistik (Stuttgart, Statistisches Bundesamt), 1956, No. 7 
p- 462. 


1957-58 and covering a representative sample of 786 women in eight 
cities showed the distribution of working women by number of dependent 
children indicated in table III. 


TABLE III. CANADA: DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING 
WOMEN BY NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Number of Percentage distribution 
dependent children of working women 


None 

One 

Two 

Three . 

Four 

Five Poe 
Six or more. 


_ ee 100.0 


Source : Department of Labour, Canada : Survey of Married Women Working for Pay in Eight Canadian 
Cities (Ottawa, 1958), p. 52. 


In France a sample survey carried out by the National Institute of 
Statistics and Economic Studies and covering the proportion of working 
women with various numbers of dependent children produced the results 
given in table IV. 


NATIONAL LAW AND PRACTICE 


The article on child care facilities for women workers, published in 
the International Labour Review in 1950, gave details of the legislation 
and practice of 29 countries in the provision of nursery facilities. 

It is now possible to fill out this picture for a number of countries 
with the help of the information supplied in reply to the questionnaire 
sent out by the Office for its recent inquiry, which shows that a variety 
of new developments have taken place.! 

1 Wherever the laws cited have been published in the J.L.O. Legislative Series (Geneva), 
designated hereafter as L.S., an appropriate reference is given in a footnote. For further 
information on the organisation of nurseries in various countries see “ Day-Care Services 


(Footnote continued overleaf) 
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TABLE IV. FRANCE : DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING WOMEN BY CIVIL STATUS 
AND NUMBER OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Working women over 14 years of age 
Category —— wn As a percentage ; 
(thousands) of all women 
in the category 


SE Se ee er 3,718 | 


Married : 
with no dependent children 
with one dependent child 
with two dependent children 
with three dependent children 


. eae 10,540 








Widowed and divorced : 
with no dependent children . . . 27.3 
with one dependent child... . 72.4 
with two dependent children. . 59.0 
with three dependent children . . 45.8 
| 


CC wea 





Africa 
Union of South Africa. 


Nurseries are not organised or run by the Government, which does, 
however, encourage private initiative by granting subsidies when- 
ever the facilities are up to the necessary standard. Some municipal 
authorities have provided créche facilities. 


Latin America 


The situation in Latin America as described in the first article 
published on the subject in the Review has changed but little. In eight 
countries establishments employing more than a given number of 
women are required by law to set up and maintain créches where women 
may nurse their children and leave them while they are at work. The 
legislation in these eight countries is summarised in table V. 

In other countries it is the public authorities responsible for social 
security or health who must provide child care facilities for working 
mothers. In the Dominican Republic the Department of Public Health 
and Social Security has organised a system of créches, day nurseries and 
nursery schools for women workers’ children. In Uruguay similar 
facilities are provided by the Children’s Council and by private societies 
such as the Uruguayan Association for the Protection of Children. 

A number of countries are devoting attention to the problem of day 
care for the children of women who work in markets and fairs. In 


for Children ", in International Social Service Review (New York, United Nations), No. 1, 
Jan. 1956, pp. 18-44; also United Nations : Rapport sur le Cycle d'études européen sur les 
créches, garderies et jardins d’enfants, Sevres, Paris, 24 avril-3 mai 1956, Document UN/TAA| 
SEM 1956/Rep. 2. « 
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TABLE V. LATIN AMERICA: STATUTORY PROVISIONS REGARDING CHILD 
CARE FACILITIES FOR WORKING WOMEN 


| Number | Créches to be 

Date of } of female maintained for 

legislation | employees children up to 
specified the age of — 





Country 





ee ee ee 1924: | 2 years 
ee 1939 2 = 
ee anil nih. ini A pg Sth inn  _—— | 1 year 
is «+ 5s. 0 6 ho os ho ne | 2 years 
i ime Sd 3 
i re eee 1934 

Peres TWP. we 19187 | : | 1 year 
WOR. 6 osuslhe cs se, Oe ae 


” 


1 L.S. 1924 (Arg. 1). * Ibid., 1939 (Bol. 1). * Ibid., 1931 (Chil. 1). * Ibid., 1924 (Col. 1). * Ibid., 
1947 (Guat. 1). * Ibid., 1934 (Mex. 5). * Ibid., 1919 (Peru 1). ® Ibid., 1936 (Ven. 2). "A few 
collective agreements specify that créches must be maintained in establishments employing more than 
30 women. '® Under an Order of 17 April 1925 (L.S. 1925 (Peru 2)) day nurseries must be provided in 
agricultural undertakings employing 25 or more women over 17 years of age during the period of work in 
the fields. 


Mexico the authorities of the Federal District have set up 38 day nurseries 
in the immediate neighbourhood of market places. The care of the 
children of women in domestic service also raises a problem, since it is 
more difficult for these women to find a job if they have to go to work 
accompanied by their children. 


North America 


Canada. 


In Canada the position varies from one province to another according 
to the degree of industrialisation. 

In Ontario, which is the most highly industrialised province, the 
Day Nurseries Act of 1950! empowers municipal councils to issue 
regulations requiring the establishment of day nurseries either directly 
by the municipality or by some organisation specified in the regulation 
and agreed to by the Minister concerned. 

The provincial government meets half the cost incurred by munici- 
palities in running and maintaining day nurseries, provided the latter 
are managed in accordance with the regulations. 

This Act is supplemented by a regulation (No. 33), sections of which 
deal with the construction of premises, playgrounds, equipment, main- 
tenance, entrance registers, timetables, food, health and medical super- 
vision, fire prevention, staffing and book-keeping. 

The provincial government maintains a special department which 
grants official licences to establishments (other than those run by the 
education authorities) which care for more than four children under the 
age of seven. 

There are in this province 40 créches or nurseries with 1,800 places 
in 16 towns. 

There are also some 200 other establishments approved by the 
authorities, 45 per cent. of them privately run, 16 per cent. administered 


1 R.S.0., 1950, Chapter 88 and Regulations as amended to 1951 (Toronto, 1956). 
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by parents’ co-operatives, 34 per cent. by voluntary organisations and 
5 per cent. by municipal authorities. No créches or nurseries are provided 
by employers at places of work. 

In British Columbia legislation also exists regarding establishments 
catering for children below school age ; this legislation applies to foster 
families, créches, day nurseries and other kindred establishments. 

In Edmonton, the capital of the province of Alberta, an exhaustive 
inquiry recently made by an association of voluntary organisations 
brought to light an unsatisfactory state of affairs, and it was proposed 
that the city of Edmonton should make it compulsory for an official 
licence to be obtained by any foster family caring for one or more 
children for payment, either by the day or for any longer period. 


United States. 


Facilities for caring for the children of working mothers have 
expanded enormously in the United States and there is a wide variety 
of types of establishment, comprising (1) day nurseries which are open 
while the mother is at work and usually cater for children between the 
ages of 3 and 5 years but sometimes also for children of school age before 
and after school hours ; and (2) foster families, i.e. persons who agree to 
care for between one and four children, usually under 3 years of age. 

Statistics collected in 1950 yield the information presented in table VI. 


TABLE VI. UNITED STATES: SPONSORSHIP OF NURSERY SCHOOLS AND 
DAY CARE CENTRES, 1950 
7 a 





7 Percentage | 
Type of sponsor of total 





Private nursery schools and centres 
Community nursery schools and centres 
Public school nursery schools and centres 
Church affiliated schools and centres . 
Co-operative schools and centres. 
Experimental nursery schools attached to uni- 
versities or colleges . ; 
Philanthropic nursery schools and centres . 
Industrial aed schools peer 
Other ; sh tomes 








Total . 














Source : Merrill-Palmer School : Directory of Nursery Schools and Child-Care Centres in the United States 
(Detroit, 1951) quoted in United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau: Employed Mothers and 
Child Care, Bulletin No. 246 (Washington, 1953) 

1State Departments of Education: 292; local public schools: 68. * Comprising 76 schools for 
exceptional children and 19 summer day camps. 


Over half these establishments are in six states: California, New 
York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Ohio, which also have 
the largest numbers of women workers. In many states nurseries must 
be officially licensed and are subject to inspection. 

This general problem is receiving attention in many quarters and 
two major official inquiries have been held, the results of which were 
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published in 1953 ; these reports not only cast fresh light on the question 
but gave new impetus to the movement. 

In 1949 the Children’s Bureau (attached to the Social Security 
Administration of the Federal Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) together with the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour and various other departments represented on the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Children and Youth appointed a subcom- 
mittee to investigate the problems of working mothers with children. 
The report of this subcommittee ' contained a complete set of recom- 
mendations to state governments and the federal Government. Whereas 
emphasis was placed on the need for careful investigation at the local 
level of existing needs and facilities and on co-operation with employ- 
ment services, the state and federal governments were urged to continue 
their efforts to provide local authorities with advisory services on 
guidance and standards for the care of children. 

The Women’s Bureau also published a report ? describing the results 
of a survey of women’s employment and child care facilities in 28 
localities, in most of which there had been rapid industrial expansion, 
and setting the problem against its statistical background. 


Asia 
Burma. 
The 1951 Factories Act * requires all employers with over 50 women 
workers to provide a créche for children up to the age of six. 


Ceylon. 


There are some 30 créches in the country, half of them in the towns 
and half in the country districts. 


India. 


The 1948 Factories Act‘ stipulates that in any establishment 
employing 50 women or more, one or more suitable rooms must be 
provided and maintained for the workers’ children under 6 years of age. 
The Plantations Labour Act of 1951 ® and the regulations issued in 1946 
concerning créches in mining establishments contain similar provisions. 
The latter regulations specify that the employer must provide all the 
equipment together with an adequate supply of milk. In some localities 
créches are also attached to welfare centres run by the authorities. 


Japan. 

An investigation carried out in 1956 by the Employment of Women 
and Young Workers Office attached to the Ministry of Labour and 
covering establishments employing over 30 workers showed that 3 per 
cent. of these establishments possessed créches. Most of these factories 
were in the tobacco and textile industries. The employment of married 
women in industry is a very recent phenomenon in Suea—tenes the 


1 United States Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau : Planning Services for Children 
of Employed Mothers, A Report Prepared by a Subcommittee of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth (Washington, 1953). 

2 Employed Mothers and Child Care, op. cit. 

*L.S. 1951 (Bur. 6). 

“Ibid., 1948 (Ind. 4). 

5 Ibid., 1951 (Ind. 5). 
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small number of créches at the present time. In most cases, créches are 
attached to the factory rest-rooms or sickbays ; the bulk of them are to 
be found in factories employing more than 500 workers. 

The problem of the children of working women was discussed at the 
Sixth Conference on Women’s Employment in February 1957. 

It was pointed out that a woman who has no relatives or servant to 
look after her child is forced to put it in a créche or take it to work with 
her, or else to leave it at home without any supervision. The cost of a 
servant or of putting the child in a créche is a heavy item for any working 
woman and aside from the financial aspect there is also the question of 
the journey between her home, the factory and the créche as well as 
the problem of children over the age of two, who are not accepted by 
the créches. 


Pakistan. 


The Indian Factories Act of 1934 as adapted to Pakistan provides 
that the local governments may issue regulations stipulating that in any 
establishment normally employing more than 50 women, a suitable room 
must be set aside for their children under the age of six; the regulations 
may also prescribe certain standards for these rooms together with the 
type of supervision provided. 


Philippines. 


The Employment of Women and Children Act (No. 679) of 1952! 
states that any employer with not less than 15 married women workers 
must provide a nursery adjacent to his establishment in which the 
women can leave their children; this nursery must be in the care of a 
registered nurse or midwife. Standards of hygiene and equipment in 
these nurseries are laid down by regulation. 


Viet-Nam. 

All industrial, mining or commercial establishments employing not 
less than 100 women or girls over the age of 15 must provide nursing 
rooms in which mothers are also allowed to leave their children while 
they are at work (section 198 of the Labour Code, 1952).? 

In agricultural undertakings with not less than 50 recruited women 
workers the employer is required to provide nurseries and staff and to 


supply them with milk and rice (section 97 of the Agricultural Labour 
Code, 1953). 


Europe 
Austria. 


Créches, nurseries and kindergartens are usually run by local authori- 
ties, although some establishments of this kind are also provided by 


religious bodies, political parties and factories themselves whenever they 
are some distance from large towns. 


Belgium. 


The National Child Welfare Office, which was set up under the 1919 
Child Welfare Act is responsible for co-ordinating all child care facilities. 
Créches hardly exist except in the big towns and it is awkward for 


12.S. 1952 (Phi. 1). 
®Ibid., 1956 (V.N. 1). 
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working women, many of whom live outside the towns and have to 
travel a long way, to bring their children in ; they have to fall back on 
daily minders or private nurseries. The National Child Welfare Office 
inspects all private day nurseries known to it. In 1956, 2,981 children 
under 3 years of age were in such day nurseries in the care of some 
1,042 attendants. During 1956 the Office also inspected 49 créches 
in 23 localities and 34 day nurseries which catered for 10,303 children.! 


Bulgaria. 


Section 104 of the 1951 Labour Code? states that various health 
facilities, including créches, must be provided in industry whenever 
they are deemed to be necessary by the Central Council of the General 
Confederation of Trade Unions and the Ministry of Health and Social 
Welfare. In the country districts seasonal créches are also set up for 
periods of about six months. 


Denmark. 


The 1954 Workers’ Protection Act #® stipulates (section 37) that 
establishments employing 25 women workers or more must provide a 
special room (heated during cold weather) in which the women can 
nurse their children. 

Créches, nurseries and kindergartens are subsidised by the state and 
local authorities. They are run by the local authorities, charitable 
organisations or the employers themselves and, in a few instances, 
jointly by charitable organisations and employers. Working women 
tend to prefer the nurseries nearest their homes. 

In some industrial towns firms have pooled their efforts in providing 
welfare facilities for their workers’ children. Thus, in one district of 
Copenhagen, some 20 firms jointly run a créche for very young children, 
a nursery for those between the ages of two and seven, a recreation 
centre for those of school age and a youth centre for young people 
between 14 and 18 years of age. 

The number of créches licensed by the State is 116, with a capacity 
of 4,075 children. There are also 557 kindergartens catering for a total of 
26,478 children. 


Finland. 

According to the information available—which dates back to 1948 
and 1950—working women with family responsibilities had a total of 
81,000 children under the age of seven, of whom 10,000 were looked after 
at home by their older sisters, parents or neighbours. 

There are some 120 or 130 créches in existence, most of them run by 
local authorities. In addition, between 35 and 40 créches and an equal 
number of kindergartens are maintained by factories and it is estimated 
that they can cater for a total of 1,700 children. Firms also contribute 
towards the cost of running municipal créches. 


France. 


Factory créches. Under current legislation works councils (which 
must be set up in any establishment with over 50 wage earners) are 
responsible for running or supervising factory welfare facilities. There are 


1 (Euvre nationale de l’enfance: Rapport annuel sur l’exercice 1956, Supplement to the 
review L’enfant, No. 1, 1958, p. 43. 
27.S. 1951 (Bul. 2). 
3 Ibid., 1954 (Den. 1). 
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no accurate figures available about the scale of these facilities, but kinder- 
gartens appear to be the commonest, particularly in the big firms, where 
they are found in 15 per cent. of cases. 


Créches run by family allowance funds. The family allowance funds 
have set up or subsidised day nurseries, créches and kindergartens ; 
hours of opening are arranged so that mothers can fetch their children 
after leaving work. 

The advantage of créches is that they enable a child and its family 
to be brought together every day, and the French Ministry of Health 
has made a special effort in recent years to expand the number available 
and to improve the standards and efficiency of those already in existence. 


Establishments of this kind cannot operate without a licence from 
the prefect of the département and they are regularly inspected by the 
departmental health authorities (section L 180 of the Public Health Code 
and section 31 of the Mothers’ and Children’s Protection Ordinance of 
2 November 1945 3), 

The establishment and operation of créches (defined as institutions 
for the care during the day of physically fit children under the age of 
three while their mothers are at work) are regulated by the decree of 
21 April 1945 2 and the order of 18 April 1951. 

Under the national plan for the years 1954-57, 19 nurseries with 
places for 779 children were opened during 1955 and 1956 with financial 
assistance from the State. A number of out-of-date créches were closed 
down, particularly in the provinces, new ones were opened and the 
premises of many others were modernised. Table VII gives a breakdown 
of these establishments by the type of organisation running them in 1956, 


TABLE VII. FRANCE: BREAKDOWN OF CRECHES BY TYPE OF ORGANISATION 
RUNNING THEM ON 31 DECEMBER 1956 





Number of Number 
Type establishments of places 








Depescmemtal cliches 2. 8 tt tl 47 1,801 
eee ee ee ee ee ee 195 | 6,854 


Créches run by the social security or family 
SUOWRMOR TONGS «2.4 6 6 eels ne 4 209 


Peveteqmcen OE eS eee eT 200 6,046 


450 14,910 








Nurseries and kindergartens. The equipment and operation of 
nurseries and kindergartens, which cater for physically fit children of 
both sexes between the ages of three and six during the daytime only 
and provide such care as their age requires, are regulated by the decree 
and order of 12 August 1952.4 The kindergartens also develop the 
children physically and mentally by means of exercises and games. 


1 Journal officiel de la République francaise, 5 Nov. 1945, p. 7299. 
2 Ibid., 22 Apr. 1945, p. 2305. 

8 Ibid., 1 May 1951, p. 4519. 

4Ibid., 19 Aug. 1952, pp. 8311-8312. 
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TABLE VIII. FRANCE : BREAKDOWN OF NURSERIES AND KINDERGARTENS 
BY TYPE OF ORGANISATION RUNNING THEM ON 31 DECEMBER 1956 








Type Number of Number 


establishments of places 





Departmental establishments. ....... 70 


Municipal establishments 10,138 


Establishments run by the — Ginieads 


funds 561 


Private non-profit- nating ectahiimindeate 15,724 





Total . 35,410 





| 
| 
| 
Private profit-making establishments. . «| 8,917 





Table VIII, which gives a breakdown of these establishments by the 
type of organisation running them in 1956 does not include kindergartens 
attached to public or private educational institutions. 

The increase in numbers seems to have been substantial, since a 
census carried out at the end of 1951 showed that there were only 550 
nurseries and kindergartens with a total of little more than 20,000 places. 


Federal Republic of Germany. 


The care of children under school age is mainly in the hands of 
voluntary institutions, although local authorities and big firms sometimes 
provide créches for the children of their women workers. The govern- 
ments of the Lander sometimes make grants for this purpose. 

There are two main sources of concern at present. First, the hours 
of opening of the créches do not always fit in with the mothers’ working 
hours ; longer hours of opening mean higher costs and in some cases 
the authorities have agreed to bear the expense. Second, there is a 
shortage of créches in the new suburbs. 


Greece. 


The Ministry of Social Welfare establishes and runs créches for 
children in the towns and industrial centres and also in remote farming 
areas, where daily care is provided for the children under school age 
(3 to 6 years) of women farm workers. In addition, special créches have 
been set up by the National Institute of Social Welfare and there 
are also privately run child care centres which are subject to supervision 
by the Ministry of Labour. 


Italy. 


Under the Act of 26 August 1950 (No. 860) * for the physical and 
economic protection of working mothers, the employer is required to 
provide a nursing room on the premises for all the children of women 
employed by him whenever there are not less than 30 married women 
under the age of 50 in his establishment. 

The labour inspectorate may order the employer to provide, on 
premises adjacent to the place of work and instead of the nursing room, 


1L.S. 1950 (It. 2). 
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a créche where the children, under the age of three, of his women workers 
may be nursed, fed and looked after. The inspectorate also encourages 
firms to set up joint créches. 

It may waive the obligation to provide a nursing room and créche 
if the employer contributes towards the cost of equipping and running 
suitably situated joint créches which can be used by his women workers. 
This may also be done if the women are able to use créches administered 
and run by welfare organisations, provided that the employer contributes 
towards their expenses. 

In 1955 the Ministry of Labour carried out a survey of the number 
of créches in certain branches of industry (textiles, machine tools, 
electrical engineering, etc.) and found that out of 588 firms, 163 main- 
tained créches. 

The Opera Nazionale Maternita Infanzia runs 400 créches of its own 
which cater for some 50,000 children ; they are open during the daytime 
only so as not to impair the unity of the family, which they are designed 
to assist and no more. Temporary créches providing continuous care 
for some children are open during seasonal peak periods in farming. 


Netherlands. 


Establishments catering for children under school age are run by 
local authorities, voluntary organisations and (very rarely) by employers 
at the place of work. 


Norway. 


Norway has various types of créches and nurseries for children aged 
between 1 and 3 years, and 3 and 7 years, which are open from 7 or 
8 a.m. to 4 or 5 p.m. They are run either by local authorities or by 
welfare organisations. Kindergartens with qualified staff also help to 
solve the problem of caring for children. Some firms have their own 
nurseries. Nevertheless, although the number of créches and other 
establishments of this kind is increasing in Norway, it is still not felt 
to be adequate. 

Under a provisional Act of 22 August 1947, all child care institutions 
must be licensed by the Ministry of Social Affairs and this licence is 
only issued after an inspection. 


Poland. 


In accordance with article 66 of the 1953 Constitution, the Govern- 
ment provides a wide range of child care facilities for working mothers. 


Créches. Créches for children between the ages of 3 months and 3 years 
are provided either in undertakings employmg women workers or in 
various districts of the towns or the countryside, so as to give working 
mothers a choice. The following types of créches exist in Poland: 

(a) Those open only during the day, where children are cared for 
while their mothers are at work. 

(6) Those where children are cared for on a full-time basis throughout 
the working week, being taken home by their mothers only on Sundays. 
These créches only accept children whose mothers are unable to look 
after them properly owing to night work or spare-time study. 


(c) Special créches for delicate or convalescent children who stay 
there for three-month periods under medical supervision. 
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(d) Seasonal créches (on production co-operatives and state farms), 
which are open during seasonal peak periods. 


All créches, whether run by individual undertakings or local health 
services, are a charge on public funds. Parents only make a very small 
contribution towards the maintenance of their children, the amount 
depending on their incomes. 

Table IX shows the gradual increase in the number of créches. 


TABLE IX. POLAND : DEVELOPMENT OF THE SYSTEM OF CRECHES, 1953-55 


| Créches in 
residential 
districts 


Industrial i ee is! 
créches Special créches Seasonal créches 

Number | 
of places | 


Number 


Number Senses Number : Number | 
of places 


Number Number 
of places of places 


317 | 16,123 | 423 58 4,442 
363 | 19,426! 462 5: 58 | 6,279 


| 22,659 | 471 a m - 


2 a 


Nursery schools. Children between the ages of 3 and 7 years attend 
nursery schools. 

Education for the children in these schools is provided either 
directly by the Ministry of Education (in nursery schools in residential 
districts run by the educational branch of the national councils) or by 
undertakings themselves (in industrial nursery schools), or alternatively 
by a charitable organisation called “ Caritas ” (in other nursery schools 
in residential districts). 

In the rural areas there are also nursery schools which are open for 
10 months of the year and close down in January and February. The 
children usually attend for 5 hours a day, but during the peak periods 
in farming the times vary in order to fit in with the mothers’ working 
hours. There are kindergartens in some villages which stay open for 
part of the year only (from 1 to 6 months) and seasonal nursery schools 
which stay open for between 6 and 9 months. 

Children attending the nursery schools are selected by social com- 
mittees which are required to give priority to the children of working 
mothers. As a result, almost all of the latter have been able to put their 
children into nursery schools ; these children in fact fill 70 per cent. of 
the total number of places. 

Since 1950 nursery schools have kept open for 9 or 10 hours a day 
and sometimes as many as 12 hours in order to fit in with the mothers’ 
working hours and the time needed to bring and fetch the children. 

Parents pay for between 7 and 38 per cent. of the cost of their 
children’s food in industrial nursery schools (depending on their incomes). 

The trade unions may remit these payments altogether in cases of 
undue hardship. In village nursery schools and kindergartens payments 
in cash or in kind towards the cost of feeding the children are made 
either by the parents or by the managements of farm production 
co-operatives. 

The nursery school system in Poland is being expanded in accordance 
with a plan based on a survey of the workers’ needs and agreed on with 
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the welfare organisations. In order to ensure that the schools are 
organised and run properly, the Polish Government has issued various 
instructions, e.g. model accounts for nursery schools in towns and villages, 
with standard costs for maintaining a child, standard building plans 
for nursery schools, and model equipment schedules. 

Table X shows the growth in the number of nursery schools. 


FABLE X. POLAND: DEVELOPMENT OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
1944-55 


Number of Number of 
nursery schools children 


re ee, Le a a ae a : 35,000 
a eee, ' 3 347,277 


Pee? 2 ct are ka ee 2% * 370,946 


Portugal. 


Under an Act of 1891 every establishment employing more than 
50 women must provide a properly equipped créche conforming to a 
prescribed standard of hygiene. The créche must be not more than 
300 metres away from the establishment. A number of firms may 
jointly set up and run a créche for their workers’ children, provided it 
is big enough and not more than 300 metres from any one of the estab- 
lishments. 

Firms subject to this obligation which do not possess a créche or 
whose créche does not conform to the statutory requirements are com- 
pelled to pay a specified sum into a welfare fund, the amount depending 
on the number of women employed. Most firms prefer this method. 

The Act also provides for nurseries and kindergartens for children 
up to the age of six, but facilities of this kind in industry are even fewer 
than créches. 

The number of créches and other facilities for young children is 
inadequate to meet the needs of working mothers in Portugal, despite 
the efforts made by the authorities and various private organisations. 


Sweden, 


All child care institutions are supervised by the local authorities 
responsible for child welfare, or the provincial governments. At the 
national level they are under the supervision of the Social Board. 
Grants are made by the Government, subject to certain conditions, to 
establishments under its supervision. 

There is a wide range of facilities in Sweden : 

Day créches. These cater mainly for the children of working mothers 
and are open for between 7 and 12 consecutive hours every day. On 
1 July 1957 there were 307 establishments of this kind with 10,460 places. 
In addition, 114 créches were attached to other institutions, e.g. kinder- 
gartens or after-school nurseries. 

Some firms provide their own créches for their workers’ children. 
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Child minding. In recent years the child-minding system has been 
enlarged under the supervision of the local authorities. Under this 
system mothers who do not go out to work agree to look after one or 
more children of a working mother during the daytime. The local 
authorities pay the child minder an allowance for minding the child and 
charge the child’s parents a fee in accordance with their income. This 
service is particularly useful in the case of children who suffer from 
physical or psychological handicaps. 

Kindergartens. These normally cater for children between the ages 
of 4 and 7 years, and in special circumstances for children of three. They 
are open for between 3 and 4 hours a day. In 1957 they were attended by 
31,306 children, the mothers of most of whom had no jobs. However, 
they are also useful for working mothers, particularly those with part- 
time jobs. 

Seasonal créches. Temporary créches are opened in the summer to 
allow women to work on farms, and 83 of them were provided for a 
period of one month in 1957 (60 of them in the northern part of the 
country). A total of 1,200 children were cared for. In the same year 
23 créches were opened for a month in the summer and a month in the 
winter in the southern part of the country. 

Despite the growth in facilities for young children, the number of 
places available falls short of the demand and there is a certain amount 
of overcrowding. This is causing considerable concern, and a special 
commission set up to examine family problems stated that new types of 
créches should be opened, particularly small ones with a more definite 
family character than the usual type ; these nurseries should be installed 
on the ground floors of large blocks of flats, with access to playgrounds, 

Expansion of child care facilities is badly hampered by the shortage 
of qualified staff. 


Switzerland. 


According to the Swiss social service manual! Switzerland possesses 
some 90 créches with approximately 3,000 places. They are run by either 
local authorities or officially approved private bodies. In some instances 
they are subsidised by the municipal or cantonal authorities. 


Turkey. 

Under regulations of 5 August 1953 ? dealing with the establishment 
of créches and nursing rooms, any employer with between 100 and 
300 women workers must provide a nursing room in the establishment. 
If more than 300 women are employed, he must also provide a créche on 
the premises, in which children under the age of one can be looked after. 
The cost of providing, equipping and heating these premises must be 
borne by the employer. 


United Kingdom. 


Under the National Health Service Acts, 1946-52 %, local health 
authorities are empowered to provide day nurseries for children under 
five. They may make charges for the use of these services which may 


1 Manuel du Service social en Suisse (Ziirich, Schweizerische Gemeinniitzliche Gesell- 
schaft, 1948). 
2 Decree No. 1272, in T.C. Resmt Gazete, 10 Sep. 1953. 
*L.S. 1946 (G.B. 5). 
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be varied or remitted altogether in the light of the parents’ means. 
Their main function is to provide for children of mothers who have to 
go out to work, and such children are given priority. 

At the end of 1956 there were 536 local health authority nurseries 
(25,700 places) and 11 provided by arrangement with voluntary 
bodies (430 places). 

There were also, at the end of 1956, 103 factory nurseries (4,000 places) 
and 361 private nurseries (800 places). 

In addition, there were in some localities a total of 881 fee-charging 
daily minders who were registered with the local health authorities 
and subject to regular inspection. Private child minders caring for less 
than three children need not register but many local authorities keep 
lists of them. There were 1,112 of these persons at the end of 1956. 

Under section 8(1) of the Education Act, 1944, local education 
authorities must also have regard to the need for ensuring that provi- 
sion is made for pupils under the age of five by providing nursery 
schools ; these schools do not take children under the age of two. 

They are intended primarily to fulfil the educational need rather than 
to meet the convenience of mothers who go out to work. 

On 1 January 1956 there were 496 nursery schools, of which 465 were 
provided by local education authorities, 20 received direct grants from 
the Government and 11 were independent and recognised as efficient. 
In those provided by local education authorities no charge is made ; 
in the second category a charge may be made for meals; the third 
category is fee-charging. In nursery schools and nursery classes there 
were over 180,000 children under 5 years of age and a further 5,400 
children were in independent schools receiving direct grants and those 
recognised as efficient. 

There are also permanent nurseries which differ from the others in 
that the children stay in them for five-and-a-half days and come home 
only for the weekend. Facilities of this kind have been provided by the 
local authorities in certain industrial areas, e.g. Birmingham. 

Children are admitted for three main reasons : (1) their mother is the 
breadwinner and is on shift or night work (e.g. bus conductresses, 
cleaners, waitresses, etc.) ; (2) their mothers have had to enter a hospital 
or sanatorium for a long spell; or (3) their mothers are absent for a 
fairly short period (e.g. confinement) but owing to the nature of their 
work, their fathers can only look after them at week-ends. 

This type of nursery also proves very useful to unmarried mothers 
who find it much easier to obtain accommodation if their children are 
only with them for a day-and-a-half in the week. 


U.S.S.R. 


The rate of growth of créches and nursery facilities is laid down in the 
five-year plans. Under the current plan the number of places in créches 
and nurseries is due to rise by 45 per cent. At the present time the 
créches cater for approximately 1 million children and the nurseries for 
over 2 million. 

Soviet legislation stipulates that nursery accommodation must form 
part of the design of any new undertaking and must be adequate having 
regard to the number of women employed. 

The reply of the Byelorussian Government to the Office’s ques- 
tionnaire states that créches exist in all undertakings employing large 
numbers of women workers. A good many others are run directly by 
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the Ministries of Health and Education. Many of them look after the 
children for 24 hours and sometimes for as much as six days at a time. 

The reply of the Ukrainian Government is similar, and adds that 
these facilities lighten the burden on working mothers and enable them 
to take part in the social life of their undertakings. 

Parents with three or four children and with incomes of up to 
400 roubles pay only half the daily charge for a child in a créche or 
nursery, while those with five children or more are given the same 
rebate whatever their incomes. 


Yugoslavia. 


There are no regulations making it compulsory to provide welfare 
facilities for working mothers, although under the scheme for trans- 
ferring management to the workers, oe can provide various 
facilities for their women employees. Generally speaking, however, 
it is considered that assistance to women workers with family respon- 
sibilities should be provided by the local authorities on the workers’ 
housing estates themselves as part of their family welfare service. 
Child-minding facilities are therefore provided by the communes, 
although there are a few examples of nurseries run jointly by under- 
takings and communes. In 1956 there was a total of 1,004 establishments 
caring for children by the day, e.g. créches, nurseries and kindergartens, 
which, in all, catered for some 60,000 children under school age. A 
survey held in April 1957 covering 1,674 undertakings employing more 
than 60 workers showed that they provided 16 créches and 33 nurseries. 


Middle East 


Israel. 


Ten per cent. of all children between the ages of one-and-a-half 
and four are placed in créches or kindergartens run by voluntary 
organisations, which are subsidised by the authorities. It is uncommon 
for employers to provide facilities of this kind for their workers. In 
Israel there is a special organisation—the Association of Working 
Mothers—which forms part of the General Confederation of Labour 
and runs facilities catering for some 20,000 children. 

On the collective farms (kibbutzim) on which a twentieth of the 
total population live, the workers’ children eat and sleep in special 
houses; the women are thus relieved of most of their family responsi- 
bilities during working hours. 


Oceania 
Australia, 


In the big towns of Australia there are créches and nurseries which 
cater mainly for children whose mothers are forced to go out to work 
because they are widowed or divorced. Normally employers do not 
provide such facilities at the place of work. Most nurseries are run by 
voluntary organisations but receive financial support from the states 
or municipal authorities. One organisation—the Sydney Day Nursery 
and Nursery Schools Association—which has been in existence for 
52 years, supervises 16 child care institutions and runs a training school 
for their staffs. 
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New Zealand. 


Facilities for minding young children are not very widespread as 
the need is not great. In 1955 there were 169 kindergartens, but these 
did not in the main cater for the children of working mothers. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Over the past ten years definite progress has been made in coping 
with the problem of caring for children under school age while their 
mothers are at work. The scale of the facilities provided has grown and 
efforts have been made to improve standards of administration and 
child care. 

Three types of approach are encountered, often side by side. The 
first and oldest—it will be recalled that the Portuguese Act on the sub- 
ject dates back to 1891—is to place the employer under a statutory 
obligation to provide a nursing room, créche or nursery if he has more 
than a prescribed number of women workers. 

This obligation has been included or reproduced in quite recent 
enactments, e.g. in India, Italy, the Philippines and Viet-Nam, and it 
is undoubtedly useful in certain countries or certain parts of a particular 
country, for otherwise the children of working mothers might be badly 
neglected. 

Measures of this kind thus make a real contribution towards over- 
coming the problem. But they can only apply to fairly big concerns 
and do not cover women employed in small and medium ones. Moreover, 
it costs a good deal to provide facilities of this kind and firms may be 
tempted to keep down the number of women they employ if they are 
saddled with expenditure under this heading. 

In some countries nursery facilities are run by works’ councils, 
e.g., aS was seen above, in France. This method, which is akin to the 
first, undoubtedly meets a definite need in the big firms, particularly 
if they are some distance from a large town. 

The second approach is at the local level where, in response to 
clearly felt needs, various types of facilities have been provided by 
local authorities or voluntary bodies (sometimes with the help of 
employers) either alone or jointly. Obviously each town, district or 
housing estate knows best what type of facility the users want. But 
some of the drawbacks of this haphazard growth have been pointed 
out, e.g. the distribution of facilities tends to be uneven and the nurseries 
may be unsuitably sited, particularly in a town which is expanding 
rapidly. Thus in the Federal Republic of Germany there is a shortage 
of créches in the suburbs. 

This has led to the third type of approach, whereby the authorities 
at a higher level—the province or the State—take steps to co-ordinate 
the provision of facilities and ensure that they are more evenly dis- 
tributed, in addition to enforcing certain minimum standards. 

During the period under review a variety of measures have been 
taken along these lines. 

In many countries—e.g. Canada, some states of the United States, 
France per | the United Kingdom—nurseries cannot be opened except 
with an official licence, and in certain parts of the United Kingdom fee- 
charging daily minders who look after more than three children are 
required to register. 
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Grants have been made for many years towards the cost of setting 
up and running nurseries, usually on condition that certain requirements 
regarding accommodation, equipment, staff qualifications, etc., are com- 
plied with. The regulations of the province of Ontario (Canada) quoted 
above are a typical example. 

Many countries have felt it advisable, before overhauling their 
legislation or deciding their policy, to appoint commissions to make an 
exhaustive study of the problem. As a result of a survey of this kind 
the United States has expanded its advisory services dealing with the 
provision and operation of nurseries. In Sweden the question was 
investigated in conjunction with family problems as a whole. 

In other countries the first step has been a census of the existing 
facilities, e.g. in Japan, where the question was also included in the 
agenda of the Sixth Conference on Women’s Employment (1957). 

Although there has been a marked improvement in the facilities 
available, it is clear from the foregoing pages that there is still much to 
be done. 

Several countries in their replies to the Office’s questionnaire mention 
that there are not enough places available in existing nurseries, e.g. 
Finland, the Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden. 

Moreover, large groups of women workers are still inadequately 
catered for. In the replies reaching the Office the existence of seasonal 
créches in the countryside is only referred to as a small-scale innovation. 
Yet the value of these créches is beyond dispute, for during peak periods 
in farming the children of women workers must be properly looked 
after if they are to be kept out of harm’s way. 

There are similar groups of women workers whose needs have not 
yet been appreciated. Mention was made earlier of the provision of 
special créches in Mexico for the children of women serving in open-air 
markets, and it is likely that the same need exists in other countries. 
A careful survey of the question, both locally and nationally, might 
well bring other needs to light. 

Thus, a substantial effort is needed to adapt existing facilities to 
mothers’ needs by making hours of opening more flexible and dis- 
tributing the facilities more widely. The examples referred to earlier 
happen to be innovations and are still at the experimental stage. The 
growth of the system of child minding (looking after children in groups 
of two or three) in Belgium, Sweden, the United Kingdom and the United 
States shows that efforts are being made to find a fresh approach. 
This method has undeniable advantages but it also calls for supervision 
by the authorities. 
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Auvergne-Aquitaine, by J. F. Gravier. Préface de Paul Finer. Etudes 
régionales d’emploi. Etudes et documents. Luxembourg, 1957. 68 pp. 


The High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Community 
(E.C.S.C.) is undertaking a number of statistical inquiries into regional 
employment possibilities. As Mr. Paul Finet says in the preface to this 
study of two coalfields in the southern-central region of France, the object 
will be to facilitate solution of the complex problems raised by performance 
of the Community’s over-all task—to help in increasing employment and in 
safeguarding its continuity. Indeed, such reports as the present—embodying 
data on the manpower situation in areas where the Community foresees 
danger to the normal process of employment in the industries for which 
it is responsible, reviewing characteristic local demographic or economic 
factors and tendencies, and evaluating the manpower supply and demand 
in good time—may provide useful guidance for preventive or corrective 
action. 

It was appropriate for one of the first inquiries to relate to two French 
southern-central coalfields, Auvergne and Acquitaine. These regions are 
classified and considered as critical within the meaning of the decree “ to 
stimulate the development of areas suffering from unemployment or insuffi- 
cient economic development ” issued on 30 June 1955 ; they have therefore 
been provided with legislative and financial machinery to facilitate the 
establishment of new trades. It may be remembered that some years ago 
a large-scale programme was conceived and attempted under which groups 
of miners who had become redundant owing to the closing down of pits in 
the Cevennes (another part of the southern-central region) were to be 
transferred to Lorraine. The reluctance of these workers to move has 
helped to convince the High Authority that it would be preferable to promote 
employment on the spot for persons who had lost their jobs or were under- 
employed owing to the decline of industry in the region. 

The study now published is the result of that experience. Reduction of 
activity has involved a great deal of redundancy in the two areas, and will 
continue to do so in the next few years. The report points out that they 
produced 3,343,000 tons of coal—or 6 per cent. of all French output—in 
1956, and that this figure cannot be exceeded owing to the threat of 
exhaustion in the Auvergne coalfield and that of competition from natural 
gas in Acquitaine. The need for increased productivity without an increase 
in total output will inevitably lead to a reduction in the working force, 
amounting to 15 per cent. of the 4,650 miners in Auvergne and 18 per cent. 
of 9,650 workers (including those of ancillary industries) in Acquitaine. 
These reductions will occur before 1962, whereas the present possibilities 
of re-employment locally seem small or even non-existent ; furthermore, 
owing to this trend, a large number of young men from the neighbouring 
agricultural areas who would normally have taken work in the mines will 
lose this traditional employment. Lastly, there is already widespread under- 
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employment among women in these mining areas. As a result, the employ- 
ment situation will inevitably become critical if openings in industry or the 
tourist trade are not created or extended in the next few years. 

In these circumstances what economic and industrial expansion will 
enable the population of these areas to be fully occupied in future years? 
To answer this question it was necessary for the author to make an analysis 
of the economic and the social and occupational structure as indicated by 
the population and age group trends, the composition of the active popula- 
tion and the forecast output of each mining establishment. On the basis of 
research an extremely complete picture has been drawn of the two areas, 
and of the differential elements which are characteristic of each—mining 
conditions, industrial centralisation or decentralisation, habits and standards 
of living, the vitality of the local way of life, relations between mining and 
other occupations, the position of agriculture, birth and death rates, structure 
of the male and female active population, and the tendency to desert the 
rural districts. In the light of all these facts the author has made qualitative 
and quantitative forecasts regarding the numbers of men’s and women’s jobs 
which should be created between now and 1962-65 in each part of the two 
coalfields ; and he has made recommendations on the action to be taken, 
both in the field of retraining and re-employment and as regards the develop- 
ment of new regional industries. In some parts the survey showed that the 
only problem to be solved was that of maintaining recruitment for the 
mines, which had been threatened by competition from manufacturing 
industries in process of expansion or by the supply of natural gas from Lacq. 
Elsewhere, on the other hand, it was necessary to find employment for 
large numbers of male workers threatened by loss of occupation, while 
encouraging the employment of women so as to help the community towards 
higher living standards. The measures recommended relate to the pre- 
paration of land for the establishment of light industries in the semi-rural 
parts of industrialised areas, the grant of facilities to any undertakings 
which might be set up in villages inhabited by miners and near certain 
mines, the planning and equipment of urban areas, housing construction, 
the reconversion and use of uninhabited dwellings, the implementation of 
E.C.S.C. training and retraining programmes in the light of the expansion 
projects, the improvement of means of transport and the exploitation of 
scenic beauties, etc. 

There is no doubt that rational organisation of the employment market, 
as part of the economic, technical and political arrangements now being 
made at the national and the international levels, requires an increasingly 

recise knowledge of regional employment markets and their possibilities 
or the future. In this connection, the survey described here has a significance 
far exceeding the areas to which it directly relates and may serve as an 
example elsewhere. 
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deal with them, and of the bases on which the plan was prepared, the 
premises it used and the principles and guiding factors which underlie it. 
The study indicates the effect of Mahatma Gandhi’s thinking on the plan, 
which, in spite of the urgency of the large tasks before the country, and 
the desire to create an industrial civilisation, has been framed bearing in 
mind the fact that “ the individual is the supreme consideration ”. 
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The economic development of the People’s Republic of Rumania in its 
advance towards socialism, 1948-57, published by the Institute for Economic 
Research of Bucharest. 
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THYeCKOH AMTepatypbl, 1957. 664 pp. 11.50 roubles. 

This collection, issued by the Economics Institute of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R., contains comprehensive factual data regarding 
the development of the Soviet economy over a period of 40 years. The 
subjects examined include : requirements and laws for the establishment of 
a socialist economy, planning in the U.S.S.R., and provision of the material 
basis for socialism ; the development of labour productivity and of creative 
activity and initiative among the mass of the people ; the character, sources 
and distribution of the national income; the development of socialist 
industry, agriculture, transport, commerce, finance and credit, and the 
location of industry, etc., in the Soviet Union; economic competition 
between the two systems, and the fundamental economic problem facing 
the U.S.S.R.; the rise in the material well-being and cultural standard of 
the life of the Soviet people ; economic co-operation and mutual aid between 
countries throughout the world which have accepted the socialist system. 
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Boyon, J. Naissance d’un Etat africain, le Ghana. La Gold Coast de la 
colonisation a l’indépendance. Préface de Georges BALANDIER. Cahiers 
de la Fondation nationale des sciences politiques, No. 93. Ouvrage publié 
avec le concours du Centre national de la recherche scientifique. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1958. xiv+274 pp. 

The first part of this work begins by outlining the causes of the pre- 
cariousness and lack of flexibility characterising the Ghana economy— 
a subsistence farm economy, dependence on foreign trade, absence of 
industry and a lack of capital—and goes on to describe the demographic 
and economic situation. The second part contains a sociological and 
political analysis, while the third and last part suggests ways of overcoming 
present problems, e.g. by planning, advanced farming, industrialisation, 
development projects, and state economic and financial aid. 
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Famille d’aujourd’hui: Situation et avenir. Semaines sociales de France, 
44me session, Bordeaux, 1957. Compte rendu in extenso. Lyons, Chro- 
nique sociale de France, 1957. 444 pp. 

This volume contains the collected lectures delivered by various eminent 
sociologists, psychologists and educationalists at the 44th Session of the 
Semaines sociales de France. All the lectures are concerned with the 
manifold problems affecting the family in modern society as seen from the 


Catholic standpoint. Three of them are devoted respectively to “ The 
Family and Economic Development ” (Alain Barrére), “ The Emancipation 
of Women and Its Effect on the Family” (Madame Poinso-Chapuis) and 
“The Family in the Contemporary State: the Emergence of a Family 
Policy ” (Georges Desmottes). 
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1957. 159 pp. 
An account of the programmes of economic and social development 
undertaken in Egypt since 1952 1n order to meet in particular the problems 
resulting from population growth. 
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gesteld door J. J. A. van Doorn. Part I. Assen, van Gorcum & Comp. 
N.V.—G. A. Hak & Dr. H. J. Prakke, 1958. 271 pp. (542 columns). 
This volume, the first of a set of three devoted to a general survey of 

social life, includes articles on industrial sociology, occupational and social 

structures, and the social position of the working class. 
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le concours du Centre national de la recherche scientifique. Paris, Edi- 
tions M.-Th. Génin, 1958. 667 pp. 

The authors point out that there is no general theory of income distribu- 
tion, and propose to contribute to filling this gap in a series of future works. 
The intention is to link up previous studies, to complete them in appropriate 
cases, and if necessary to stimulate fresh research. In accordance with a 
conviction expressed on many previous occasions by these two authors, 
the standpoint taken is jointly sociological and economic. 
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The first stage will consist in determining and studying factually, in 
countries where capitalism is highly developed, the groups of the population 
which appear to offer a suitable basis on which to work out a general theory 
of distribution of the national income. The first volume, now published, 
is devoted to an explanation of the general principles which the authors 
follow and a thorough examination of the population group “ employed 
persons ”. Certain characteristics of this group are studied (its size, de- 
mographic structure, education, etc.) and the group is then broken down 
according to industries and types of work, according to payment (wage 
structure and level of earnings) and as regards organisation. A final chapter 
singles out the groups of employed persons which it seems desirable to use 
for the above purpose. 
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The author of this study on the economics of labour productivity and 
technical progress, Mr. N. N. Nekrasov, shows how the productivity of 
labour depends on the level of technical and organisational development, 
and reviews the effect of such progress on the economics of production. 
Industrial concentration is intensified under the influence of modern tech- 
niques and creates favourable conditions for economy of labour; but it 
also requires constant improvement in methods of industrial organisation. 
Technical progress makes it possible to solve on new lines the problem of 
the geographical distribution of industry and of the comprehensive develop- 
ment of the economic regions of the U.S.S.R. 

Referring to specific recent discoveries, the author points out that the 
atomic production of electricity will not only increase power resources but 
will also bring about a qualitative change in the industrial power situation. 
Electricity and gas have already created a new technical culture and in- 
creased the productivity of labour: the economic problems now facing 
socialist industry are determined to a large extent by new techniques and 


methods with regard to power, chemistry, machine construction and 
industrial organisation. 
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the mainsprings of mass and communal psychology. He brings out in particu- 
lar the value of extremism, which contributes despite itself to the forma- 
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tion of a relatively harmonious whole ; in fact, the social organism depends 
on extremes for much of its dynamic power. The dynamic of the community 
is the essential subject of this study ; the last chapters deal with the social 
myths, propaganda and “ public information”, which so powerfully affect 
its development. 
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by the censuses, beginning in 1790, in respect of population structure, 
internal and overseas migration, mortality, fertility, household charac- 
teristics of the working population, etc. A very useful bibliography of 
sources of demographic and vital statistics is included. 


LIEHTPANbHOE CTATHCTHYECKOE YNPABNEHHE PH CoBETE Munucrpos CCCP. 
Jlocmuscenua cosemcKoll eaacmu 3a copok aem @ yudipax. Cmamucmuyeckua 
cOopxux. Moscow, Toccratusgat, 1957. 370 pp. 12.70 roubles. 

A statistical record of 40 years of achievement of the Soviet régime, 
published by the Central Statistical Department of the Council of Ministers 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Industrial Relations ; Employers’ and Workers’ Organisations 


ASSOCIAZIONE ITALIANA PER LE RELAZIONI PUBBLICHE. Le relazioni pubbli- 
che nella pubblica amministrazione. Prefazione di Achille MARAzza. 
Collana di Studi sulle “ Relazioni Pubbliche”, No. 1. Rome, Edizioni 
dell’Istituto di Studi sul Lavoro, 1957. 172 pp. 1,200 liras. 
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— SINDACATO NAZIONALE PROFESSIONISTI RELAZIONI PUBBLICHE. Ai?ti 
della prima conferenza internazionale sulle rvelaziont pubbliche, Stresa, 
11-13 ottobre 1956. Collana di Relazioni Pubbliche, No. 3. Milan, 
Franco Angeli, 1957. 510 pp. 2,500 liras. 


Bioom, Gordon F., and NortHRupP, Herbert R. Economics of Labor Rela- 
tions. Third edition. Homewood, Illinois, Richard D. Irwin, 1958. 
xiv+806 pp. 


DorRFMAN, Herbert. Labor Relations in Norway. Oslo, Norwegian Joint 
Committee on International Social Policy, 1957. 150 pp. ‘ 
One of a series of volumes on Norwegian social and labour developments 

published by the Norwegian Joint Committee on International Social Policy, 
comprising representatives of government, labour and management. The 
author, an American journalist who made a special study of Norwegian 
labour relations in 1956-57 and who was assisted by experts from the 
Ministry of Labour, the Norwegian Employers’ Confederation and the 
Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions, gives an account of the various 
aspects of the industrial relations system of that country. After a survey 
on the economic and the historical background he describes the structure 
and functioning of the central workers’ and employers’ organisations and 
reviews the collective bargaining system, the joint production committees, 
labour disputes and their settlement, conditions of work and, finally, co- 
operation between unions, employers and government. 


FERRAROTTI, Franco. Sindacalismo autonomo. Nuova edizione. Milan, 
Edizioni di Comunita, 1958. 186 pp. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDustTRIES, Ltp. 1.C.I. Memorandum on Labour 

Relatio: s. Fourth edition. London, 1957. 38 pp. 

This handbook gives a short account of various aspects of employee- 
management relations in the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. It covers 
in brief detail such matters as wages and working conditions, machinery 
for negotiation with trade unions, joint consultation, educational and 
training schemes, employee information, promotion, accident prevention, 
medical services, pensions, sickness and benevolence schemes, profit-sharing 
and long-service and bravery awards. 


Maari, Francesco. Dal movimento sindacale cristiano al sindacalismo demo- 
cratico. Milan, Editrice La Fiaccola, 1957. xi+405 pp. 2,300 liras. 


MonatTTeE, Pierre. Trois scissions syndicales. Collection ‘‘ Masses et mili- 
tants”. Paris, Geneva, Lisbonne, Les Editions ouvriéres, 1958. 255 pp. 
690 French francs. 

Petro, Sylvester, The Labor Policy of the Free Society. New York, The 
Ronald Press Company, 1957. x+339 pp. $5. 


Trine, André. Les travailleurs indépendants et les lois sociales. Brussels, 
Association des secrétariats sociaux d’employeurs, 1957. 96 pp. 


Labour Law 


BALZARINI, Renato. Studi di diritto del lavoro. Universita degli studi di 
Trieste, Facolta di Giurisprudenza, Scuola di perfezionamento e specia- 
lizzazione in diritto del lavoro e della sicurezza sociale, No. 1. Milan, 
Dott. A. Giuffré, 1957. iv+253 pp. 1,200 liras. 

CapatpI, Giovanni. J] rapporto di lavoro e mezzi di difesa giudiziale e sindacale 
Manuale pratico. Naples, Casa Editrice Dott. Eugenio Jovene, 1957. 
xiv+255 pp. 1,200 liras. 

Cox, Archibald. Cases on Labor Law. Fourth edition. Brooklyn, The 
Foundation Press, 1958. xxvi+1,092 pp. 


— Statutory Supplement to Cases on Labor Law. Brooklyn, The Foundation 
Press, 1958. iii+-137 pp. 
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Curtis, C. H. Labour Arbitration Procedures. A study of the procedures 
followed in the arbitration of union-management disputes in the 
manufacturing industries of Ontario. Kingston, Ontario, Department 
of Industrial Relations, 1957. 90 pp. 


Ponpawteiin, M. 'O., and Kopotrkos, B. C. [apanmutinsie u KomnencayuonHole 
esinaamet pabowum u caysxcaum. Moscow, [lpodusgat, 1957. 93 pp. 
1.60 roubles. 

This pamphlet, by M. Y. Goldstein and V. S. Korotkov reviews the 
main provisions of Soviet legislation regarding guaranteed earnings. Besides 
wages and salaries for the work effectively done, employed persons in the 
U.S.S.R. are entitled to various “ guarantee ” or “ compensation ” payments. 

Statutory provision is made for the following such allowances : payment 
for the time spent on discharging the employee’s obligations to the State 
and society ; payments for nursing breaks (to mothers with infants) ; 
payments to young workers in respect of their reduced working hours ; 
payments in case of travel on mission or transfer ; separation pay, due on 
termination of employment in various specified circumstances ; payments 
to maintain previous average earnings in case of transfer to less well paid 
work, or to make up wage grade differentials ; payments in case of time lost, 
or material spoilt, or failure to reach the output standard, if these were not 
due to the employee’s fault, and allowances to persons working in distant 
areas. 

The pamphlet points out that the general purpose of these payments 
is to protect the employee against any reduction in his effective earnings. 


unusyer, JI. A. Tpydoesie omnycka pabouux u caycauux. Moscow, AKayemMua 

HayK CCCP, Mxctutyt Ipasa, 1957. 130 pp. 4 roubles. 

An analysis by L. Y. Gintsburg of Soviet legislation respecting holidays 
for employed persons, followed by references to the various kinds of paid 
holiday, the period of service conferring holiday rights and its calculation, 
the safeguards surrounding the right to paid holidays, and the question of 
its utilisation. The author also discusses a revision of the present legislation 
on holidays with pay with a view to removing certain out-of-date provisions 
and further improving the material situation of the workers. 


Jorns, Dieter. Das Betriebsrisiko, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Rechtsprechung nach dem zweiten Weltkriege. Abhandlungen zum Arbeits- 
und Wirtschaftsrecht, Band 2. Heidelberg, “ Recht und Wirtschaft ”, 
1957, 164 pp. 14.30 marks. 

The second of a new series of publications on specific problems of German 
labour and industrial law, this volume discusses the various cases where the 
worker who cannot work because of reasons imputable to the employer 
is nonetheless entitled to his wage. Both volumes give a detailed account 
of German court decisions and legal theory on the problems concerned. 
(For the first volume see WLOTZKE below.) 


NARBEL, Claude. Les droits acquis des fonctionnaives (en droit suisse, en 
droit francais et en droit allemand). Lausanne, Nouvelle bibliothéque de 
droit et de jurisprudence, 1957. 135 pp. 


PéREz Botija, E. Curso de derecho del trabajo. Quinta edicién. Madrid, 
Editorial Tecnos S.A., 1957. xvi+622 pp. 240 pesetas 


VouLeET, Jacques. La rupture du contrat de travail. Paris, Editions Delmas, 
1957. 138 pp. 


WLorTzkE, Otfried. Das Giinstigkeitsprinzip, im Verhdltnis des Tarifvertrages 
zum Einzelarbeitsvertrag und zur Betriebsvereinbarung. Abhandlungen 
zum Arbeits- und Wirtschaftsrecht, Band I. Heidelberg, “ Recht und 
Wirtschaft ”, 1957. 187 pp. 15.70 marks. 


The first of a new series of publications on specific problems of German 
labour and industrial law, this volume deals with the principle, generally 
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recognised in German labour law, whereby in the case of different standards 
laid down in a collective agreement, an individual contract of employment, 
and a plant agreement concluded between the works council and the 
employer, the conditions which are most favourable to the workers con- 
cerned would apply. 


Management 


CLEMENTS, R. V. Managers. A Study of Their Careers in Industry. London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 1958. 200 pp. 20s. 


A report on a research project carried out in the Faculty of Economic 
and Social Studies at the University of Manchester, in which the careers 
of a number of industrial managers were studied. The author describes 
six different types of career: the member of the family in control, the ex- 
managerial trainee, the expert trained before entering industry, the special 
entrant and two cases of “rising from the bottom”. He stresses that 
industrial management, like most other institutions, has been profoundly 
influenced in its development by short-term as well as long-term factors 
and questions the concept of management as a homogeneous élite in the 
social body. 


Manpower 


ASSOCIAZIONE NAZIONALE INDUSTRIA CHIMICA. Le cause delle assenze dal 
lavoro nell’industria chimica, 1956. Rome, Milan, 1957. 54 pp. 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, Great Britain. Positive 
Employment Policies. London, 1958. 40 pp. 


Migration 
HANEKUIJK, D. Het recht op vrijheid van migratie. The Right of Free Mobility. 

Summary in English. Leiden, A. W. Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmaatschappij 

N. V., 1957. 136 pp. 

This book offers a picture of certain aspects and developments of inter- 
national law with respect to the complicated problem of free migration. 

After considering whether and to what extent migration should be a 
natter of “ domestic jurisdiction” and after comparing article 15, para- 
graph 8 of the Covenant of the League of Nations with article 2, paragraph 7 
of the United Nations Charter, the author surveys national, regional and 
international efforts to promote free migration. 

The author then analyses the legal and administrative restrictions 
prevailing in this matter and draws attention to problems of a psychological 
nature which, he says, should not be underestimated in this respect. Fur- 
thermore, he studies the subject in relation to the assimilation and integra- 
tion of immigrants, dealing, inter alia, with the problem of the conflict between 
freedom of movement and full employment. 

The author emphasises the need for taking into account, on the one hand, 
the right of self-preservation of the receiving country and, on the other, the 
right of free movement of the individual, as formulated by the Institute of 
International Law in its session at Copenhagen in 1897. He concludes that a 
regional solution is undesirable and that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which must be overcome, a solution should be sought on a world-wide basis 
so as to ensure universal recognition of the right of free movement. 

The work includes a comprehensive bibliography. 


HANNERBERG, David, HAGERSTRANDs, Torsten, and OpeEvinc, Bruno 
(editors). Migration in Sweden. A Symposium. Lund Studies in Geo- 
graphy, Ser. B. Human Geography, No. 13. Lund, Royal University; 
C. W. K. Gleerup Publishers, 1957. 336 pp. 30 crowns. 
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REICHLING, Gerhard. Die Heimatvertriebenen im Spiegel der Statistik. Schrif- 
ten des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. Gesellschaft fiir Wirtschafts- und 
Sozialwissenschaften, Neue Folge, Band 6/III. Untersuchungen zum deut- 
schen Vertriebenen- und Fliichtlingsproblem. Berlin, Duncker & Hum- 
blot, 1958. 462 pp. 48 marks. 

This book, one of a series on the problem of displaced persons and refugees 
in Germany, gives a very precise statistical description of the displaced 
population in the Federal Republic. The first part deals with essential 
demographic movements (immigration, internal migration, emigration, 
natural population changes). The second describes the housing conditions 
of these persons. Part III contains data on cultural matters (religion, educa- 
tion, etc.). Lastly, Part IV brings together a great deal of information on the 
place which displaced persons and regugees occupy in the economy of the 
Federal Republic. 

The picture is as complete as possible, but unfortunately some important 
phenomena (age distribution, occupational distribution, employment status), 
are seen only through the obsolescent census figures of 1950. 


ScHauFF, Johannes (editor). 25 Jahre Rolandia. Studien zur Besiedlung des 
Nordens von Pavand. Eine Aufsatzsammlung aus Anlass des 25-jahrigen 
Bestehens der Siedlung Rolandia im Staate Nord-Parana in Brasilien. 
Berlin, Bonn, Landschriften-Verlag, 1957. 78 pp. 4 marks. 


Vocational Guidance and Training ; Rehabilitation 

AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. The Middletown Lighthouse for the 
Blind, A Survey. Studies in Community Planning : I. New York, 1957. 
52 pp. 65 cents. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, United States. 
Proceedings of the Institute on Rehabilitation Center Planning, Chicago, 


1957. Sponsored by the Conference of Rehabilitation Centers, Inc., under 
a grant from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. Washington, 1957. 
ix+322 pp. $1.25. 


Social Security ; Public Health 


Annuaire des travailleurs sociaux. First edition. Paris, Annuaires inter- 
nationaux Rousset, 1958. xvi+647+296 pp. 

An alphabetical list and classified lists (by département and occupation) 
of welfare workers, labour consultants, vocational guidance advisors, men 
and women teachers in special schools, kindergarten teachers, practitioners 
of applied psychology, factory welfare officers, technical and vocational 
training establishments and social and para-medical teaching institutions 
in France. Also contains general information on social workers, social 
professions, specialised reference libraries, social publications, vocational 
guidance centres, etc. 


FRIEDLANDER, Walter A. (editor). Concepts and Methods of Social Work. 
Prentice-Hall Sociology Series. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1958. ix+308 pp. 

KorkiscH, Hubert. Ein neues Leben. Gedanken und Bilder iiber das Alter. 
Bad Godesberg, Asgard-Verlag, 1957. 311 pp. 14.80 marks. 


TaQuet, Marcel, and DEGREz, Jean. La pension de vieillesse des travailleurs 
indépendants. Brussels, Maison Ferdinand Larcier, 1958. 394 pp. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education 


BeYER, Glenn H. Housing : A Factual Analysis. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1958. xxvi+355 pp. 
An up-to-date, comprehensive study of housing in the United States 
written in non-technical language for a wide audience. The subjects 
covered include the characteristics of the housing supply ; the home- 
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building industry (with a section on labour); financing; home ownership; 
design ; housing standards ; urban renewal; rural housing; and housing 
research. A chapter on the role of the Government deals, among other 
matters, with government financial aid, public housing and slum clearance. 


SELF, Peter. Cities in Flood. The Problems of Urban Growth. London, 

Faber & Faber Ltd., 1957. 189 pp. 21s. 

This book deals with the attempts made in Great Britain since the 
Second World War to plan a better distribution of population and employ- 
ment, with the present crisis which has overtaken these attempts, and 
with the prospects which lie ahead. Its special interest lies in the fact that 
Great Britain is the first and only free market economy which has set 
out deliberately to limit the population and spread of its great cities and to 
transfer some part of the people, industry and commerce to new towns 
and planned extensions of existing small towns. The author maintains 
that behind the facade of agreement and approval of housing and town 
planning there is now not much real enthusiasm. Town planning questions 
are no longer in the public eye ; planning controls are coming to be viewed 
as necessary evils, rather than as instruments for forging lasting benefits. 

To restore to town and country planning its rightful prestige, public 
authorities should adopt three policies. “ First, and most important, they 
should aim to limit . . . employment in the big centres and to develop 
empioyment in other suitable places. ... Secondly, ... [they] need to 
reinforce their already declared aim of concentrating new development 
in blobs and not smudges.... Thirdly,... [they] should seize the opportun- 
ity of planning in advance to meet modern transport requirements, instead 
of trying to mop up the mess twenty years too late.” 

This programme, the author believes, is possible only if the central 
Government is prepared to take two kinds of initiative. It is necessary 
first to guide local authorities along the right lines and to bring them 


together on regional committees where they can be persuaded both to 
resolve their differences and to think in broader terms. Secondly, it is 
necessary for the Government to take direct action in two fields—in 
prompting the dispersal of industries and offices, and in designating and 
promoting new town projects. 


Agriculture 


FrRomont, Pierre. Economie rurale. Paris, Editions M.-Th. Génin, 1957. 

528 pp. 

The author, who is Professor of Rural Economy at the Paris Faculty 
of Law and at the National Institute of Agronomy, deals with the economic 
aspect of all the operations which go on in a farm. In the introduction, 
Mr. Fromont sets out what in his view are the particular characteristics 
of agriculture. In Part I, he deals with the means of increasing productive 
efficiency (improving methods of work, improving the land itself, mechanis- 
ation and motorisation, etc.). Part II carefully describes and analyses 
the conditions which must be fulfilled in order to make a farm more pro- 
ductive (optimum size, tenure and other legal questions, traditional 
features of the farm, auxiliary facilities such as credit). A final chapter 
contains the author’s theories on the economic law of decreasing agri- 
cultural population. 


Guarpb1a MayorGa, César. La reforma agraria en el Peru. Lima, Editorial 
“ Minka”, 1957. 155 pp. 


LANGE, Ursula. Die Produktivitat der Landwirtschaft in der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik. Eine statistische Analyse ihrer Entwicklung 
im ersten Planjahrfiinft. Schriftenreihe Agrar6konomik, Heft 3. Berlin, 
Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1957. 130 pp. 











The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
79 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this 
end it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, for- 
mulates international standards and supervises their national application. It also 
engages in operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out 
social and economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisa- 
tion. It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National dele- 
gations to the annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the 
government, one representing management, and one representing labour ; each 
delegate speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full 
expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten 
representatives of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational head- 
quarters, a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by 
experts drawn from many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and 
advice are available to all nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has 
branch offices and correspondents in many countries, 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Con- 
ference is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed 
world opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but 
governments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. 
When the legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this 
purpose it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as 
centres for assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment 
services, increasing productivity, the development of training facilities and the 
administration of social security programmes, The I.L.O. participates in operating 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. 


The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 


All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of 
social justice and peace. 
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